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By R. ROBERTS. 


I 


F only Shelley had possessed a sense of humour, 
how much greater a poet might Byron have been. 
For few, whether of his admirers or detractors, would 
deny that what Byron needed 
most was sound criticism both 
on his character and his work ; 
and none can doubt that 
Shelley alone of his friends 
had the influence and the 
power which would have 
availed with Byron. Un- 
fortunately Shelley was as 
satisfied with Byron’s rebelli- 
ous poses as he was ultimately 
disgusted at his life, and he 
gave indiscriminate praise to 
poems as removed in merit 
as “Cain” and Don Juan.” 
He found in “ Cain ”’ the echo 
of his own sincere spirit, and 
never thought to question 
whether or no Byron was 
not really continually trying 
to fill a part quite unsuited 
to his natural genius. I 
believe that Byron’s wit and 
rather easy sense of fun might have developed into a 
sense of humour only second to that of Charles Dickens, 
if it had not been for the distressing fact that in his 
youth nearly all the women he met took him seriously 
and more than half the men. Took him seriously, that is, 
not as a humanist poet and an amusing companion, but 
as a dark spirit brooding continuously over his intoler- 
able wrongs. We know that Byron himself could take 
himself lightly—as well as take his vices lightly, but 
he was never allowed to do so for long. Mr. Chew, in 
his excellent compilation, quotes from Mathilde Blind’s 
comparison of Byron and Carlyle, contrasting Carlyle’s 
fretting and fuming, till his death at eighty-four, 
over his dyspepsia, with Byron’s jesting treatment of 
his agues and fevers, his incurable and sardonic gaiety 
at the prospect of his early death. I do not think that 
a man who made light of physical ailments would 
necessarily be able to laugh at himself, but Byron’s 
indifference to his health seems to me to spring from a 
conviction, faint in youth but growing stronger, that he 
was in contact with things greater than himself, and that 
for such things—as for instance liberty—a man, even 
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Byron, must be willing to sacrifice himself. It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Nicholson in his ‘‘ Byron: The Last 
Journey” cannot help taking, before his book closes, a 
more heroic view of Byron’s character than that with 
which he set out. His essay was intended to be a study 
in that ironic depreciation of 
which Mr. Strachey set the 
fashion; but just as Mr. 
Strachey was vanquished by 
Queen Victoria, so Mr. 
Nicholson has been overcome 
by Byron. 

Nor indeed can I under- 
stand how anyone of generous 
spirit can fail to respond to 
the splendours there were 
in Byron. He is ridiculous 
often; he is vain; there are 
ugly, still unsolved scandals 
connected with him; he was 
vicious, selfish and sometimes 
stupid—but his vitality, 
his force, his strange 
impulses of generosity, and 
his gradual development 
towards a saner idea of 
the relative importance 
of himself and the Alps, of 
the Corsair and the Cosmos, make him a figure whose 
appeal is less overwhelming than it was in 1824, 
but more intelligible and more justifiable. In 1824 
there were not many people—or at least they were not 
vocal—who knew how bad a poet Byron could be. 
Almost all the great poets of the day put him above 
themselves : only the bad poets—poor Robert Southey 
—felt definitely that their work was as secure of fame as 
his. We can, if we choose, discount Shelley’s hyperboles, 
as Swinburne did, by remembering that Shelley also 
esteemed Leigh Hunt and Thomas Moore above himself ; 
but we cannot so get rid of the praise of Scott and of 
Goethe, or of that famous passage by Walter Savage 
Landor—the only notable omission from Mr. Chew’s 
volume—in which the old Beeotian modified his early scorn 
for the traducer of Southey. Yet we cannot be bound 
by the opinions of these great ones: nothing they say 
can force us to believe the blank verse of ‘‘ Cain” or 
“Manfred ” is sublime, or that the anapests of ‘“‘ Hebrew 
Melodies” are lovely. We tire even of the Pilgrim, 
and many who can read—as I must admit I can with 
delight—stories in verse—prefer Scott (or Mr. Masefield) 
to the author of ‘‘ Lara,” ‘‘ Parisina’’ and ‘“‘ The Cor- 
sair.”’ None of this, however, affects our admiration 
for the author of “ Don Juan,” “ Beppo,” “ The Vision 
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of Judgement ’”’ and some half- 
dozen lyrics. There is the Byron 
for our days ; and if, as I began 
by saying, Shelley had had a 
sense of humour and been able 
to divert Byron’s genius earlier 
into its natural channel, how 
much greater poetry we might 
have had. It is the greatest 
tragedy of nineteenth century 
letters that not only the poet 
himself, but all his friends, 
envisaged Byron as Cain,as Timon 
of Athens; as Satan, while all the 
time he had in him the makings 
of a most delectable Falstaff. 


II 


That there are still enthusiasts 
for the whole Byron is proved 


by Mr. Briscoe’s curious collection of centenary 
tributes—-a book which contains one or two admirable 
things—such as Sir A. Quiller-Couch’s well-known 
lecture, and Mr. Grierson’s shrewd and searching essay 
on “ Byron in English Society ’—and a good deal of 
rubbish, some of which, like Lord Haldane’s half-page 
on “ Byron and Goethe,” do an injustice, I trust, to the 
author as well as to the subject. I think these enthusiasts 
for Byron’s inferior poetry have more to be said for 
them than is now commonly admitted. 
care for the anapestic measures which Byron so often 
favoured ; but we must be willing to admit that our 


I do not myself 


Byron when a boy. 
Lent by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe. 


Seem sweet 


modern dislike of that overemphasis is a question of 


taste rather than of judg- 


Though slander’d, thou never 
couldst shake ; 
Though trusted, thou didst not 
disclaim me, 
Though “parted, it was not to 
fly, 
Though: watchful, ’t was. not to 
defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world 
might belie.” 


Nor do I think the present con- 
tempt for Byron’s early narrative 
verse is likely to last. He hada 
great power for sweeping, broad 
picture-making, and is still one 
of the most successful of authors 
in giving the mood of the 
scenery which is the background 
of his people. It is only a 
prejudiced or insensitive ear 
which can find no beauty in the 
opening of “ Parisina”’ : 


It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 


in every whisper’d word ; 


And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, 
Which follows the decline of day 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 


and darkly pure, 


But it is not to list to the 


ment, and may seem as odd 
to our descendants as does 


to us the eighteenth and late B 


seventeenth century condem- 
nation of Gothic. It seems 
inexplicable to us that Milla- 
mant should use that glorious 
epithet to characterise Sir 
Wilfull Witwoud’s rustic 
unmannerliness; but it 
may seem as strange to 2024 
that Swinburne in 1884 
should dismiss as “ spent, 
exhausted, insignificant 
henceforward for better or 
worse ’’ the man who wrote 
(not only “Don Juan” 
which A. C. Swinburne as 
distinguished from Theodore 
Watts-Swinburne must al- 
ways have admired) but 
those lines which thrilled his 
contemporaries :— 


“Though human, thou didst 
not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou 
didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest 
to grieve me, 


Photo by 


Will F. Taylor. 


waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her 
hall 


That may not, cannot, 
have for us the romantic, 
the passionately personal 
appeal which it had for 
Byron’s contemporaries, 
especially for his female 
contemporaries; but it 
has an asthetic appeal 
which it is short-sighted 
to despise because its tech- 
nique and its standards are 
other than ours. We are 
collecting wax fruit (or 
were), and lustres and 
buhl and things rococo 
and Bernesque: we allow 
papier maché and _anti- 
macassars their appeal of 
curiosity—soon no doubt 
Byron will again become 
a fashion, and then those 
who are ignorant only, not 
ill-willed or perverse, will 
admit that if enjoyment can 


Now in his bedroom at Newstead. 


Silhouette portrait of Byron. ‘4 


be had from ‘‘ Reynard: the 
Fox” and Right Royal,” 


From a painting (after Phillips) by Samuel Kedgate. 


Kindly lent by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe, owner of the original painting. 
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it can also be had from 
“Mazeppa” and “The 
Bride of Abydos,’ from 
“Lara”’ and “The Corsair.” 


III 


It is undeniable that 
Byron’s longer serious 
poems and plays can never 
again seem—unless_ there 
should be a second “ dark 
age’’—so grand or so 
formidable as they did in 
his own time. He was no 
philosopher. His thought 
was shallow and immature, 
and perpetually tinged by 
a callow vanity which make 
it impossible for us to take him at his own valuation. The 
gloom and dissatisfaction of ‘‘ Manfred,” of ‘‘ Cain,” of 
many passages in ‘‘ Werner ” and “‘ The Corsair ” do not 
ring true tous. Byron lacks altogether the sublimity of 
Shelley, the austerity, bitter and genuine, of Leopardi,and 
the dark, saturnine anger of James Thomson. His griev- 
ance against the worldis sincere, but it isnot disinterested. 
I believe he himself began to suspect this, and when 
he did he turned to the mode which he had so successfully 
practised in ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” 
and gave us “ The Vision of Judgement” and “ Don 
Juan.” I cannot think a time will ever come when 
people will not find entertainment in these poems. 
They are far more serious than the solemnities of the 
earlier work. They are based on Byron’s genuine 
hatred of humbug and his genuine passion for liberty. 

The first remarkable thing about “‘ Don Juan’”’ is its 
extraordinary readableness. I have always found it 
difficult even to believe those who say they can read 
through ‘‘ The Faérie Queene ”’ with unflagging interest ; 
there is none of ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales’’ (except the 
“ Parson’s”’) which is not as readable as Byron, but 
Chaucer’s poems are short stories. I can read “‘ Paradise 


Photo by Will F. Taylor. 


Tomb in Harrow Churchyard called “ Byron's 
Tomb,” a favourite haunt of the poet when 
he was a boy at Harrow School. 


Lost’ with zest; but I find 
few to share that delight. 
have read “ Aurora Leigh,” 
and “The Ring and the 
_ Book”’ has in it passages 
| i which I could spare less 


than all of Byron. But I 
believe, if we were honest, 
all who have a knowledge 
of European narrative 
poetry would admit that 
“Don Juan” is the most 
readable long poem except 
the Odyssey. Its exuber- 
ance, its passages of beauty, 
its comic spirit, its irrepres- 
sible conversational flow, its 
wit and wilfulness are all 
as astonishing as ever. Its comic qualities are now 
acknowledged ; but not enough is made of the beauty 
and force of its descriptive stanzas, for instance this of 
the boatload of shipwrecked people : 
“ The seventh day, and no wind—the burning sun 
Blister’d and scorch’d, and stagnant on the sea 
They lay like carcasses ; and hope was none, 
Save in the breeze that came not: savagely 
They glared upon each other—all was done, 
Water, and wine, and food—and you might see 
The longing of the cannibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) i 1 their wolfish eyes.” 
Byron’s right task in the worid as poet was to tease 
the foibles and the self-complacences of his fellow- 
countrymen. He affected to despise his art, and he 
certainly was by nature fitter for a life of action than a 


‘life of thought. The very greatest art is never produced 


by such men. His admiration for Shelley, almost pure 
poet, is the admiration of the man of action before the 
thinker. Shelley—with the unconscious pride of the 
thinker—-urged on Byron the need for more thought. It 
was the wrong medicine. What he needed was laughter 
and deeds—-with them he might have sooner discovered 
the most natural outlet for his genius as a poet. 


THE SORROWS OF BYRON. 
By WALTER A. BriscoE, F.L.A. (City Librarian, Nottingham), Editor of ‘‘ Byron, the Poet,” etc. 


YRON, the centenary of whose death falls on 
April 19th, was the Hamlet of his period. One 
could readily imagine the 


pertinacity. This is another proof of animal feeling; for 
if the divine spirit that is supposed to animate us mastered 
the animal nature, should we 


Prince of Denmark, in his 
most melancholy mood, 
breaking into this Byronic 
soliloquy on Life, for 
instance : 


“Alas! Life is but a 
dream, from which we are 
only awakened by death. 
All else is illusion ; changing 
as we change, and each 
cheating us in turn, until 
death withdraws the veil, 
and shows us the dread 
reality. It is strange that, 
feeling as most people do, 
life a burthen, we should 
still cling to it with such 


From a drawing by M. Webster. 
Photo by Will F. Taylor. 


not rejoice at laying down 
the load that has so long 
oppressed us, and beneath 
which we have groaned for 
years, to seek a brighter exist- 
ence? Who ever reached 
the age of twenty-five with- 
out feeling the tedium rite 
which poisons the little en- 
joyment that we are allowed 
to taste ? We begin life with 
the hope of obtaining happi- 
ness; soon discovering that 
to be unattainable, we seek 
pleasure as a poor substitute ; 
but even this eludes our 
grasp, and we end by desir- 
ing repose, which death alon 
can give.” 


Newstead Abbey. 
The Seat of Lord 
Byron. 
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That was 
written in 
$623, a 
year before 
Byron’s 
“awaken- 
ing by 
death.” 
But, in 
general, his 
philosophy 
reveals a 
Past with- 
out satis- 
faction, a 
Present 
without 
pleasure, 
ond 2 
Future 
without 


Mary Chaworth. hope! 
Lent by Mr, Walter 4. Briscoe. Recall 


his early lines concerning the first stage : 


“ Relentless Past! canst thou not hear a prayer ? 
Dost thou deride our immortality, 
And calmly tell us we must ever bear 
The hopeless agony of knowing thee ? 


In “ Parisina’’ he refers to: 


“The intersected lines of thought : 
Those furrows which the burning share 
Of Sorrow ploughs untimely there ; 
Scars of the lacerating mind 
Which the Soul’s war doth leave behind.” 


The more one analyses these “ intersected lines of 
thought ’’ the more involved they appear; but one 
thing stands out clearly—-the theme of Sorrow. 

Byron’s early home-life was not one of unalloyed 
bliss, and he caught the germ of melancholy in his 
youth. One of his earliest poems runs : 


“Do we not hear that youth 

is happiness— 

That all our after life can 
bring but pain ? 

That all delights that cen 
our being bless, 

When youth is o’er will ne’er 
return again ? 

Then if this glowing time 
but yield us bane, 

We must hereafter look to 
misery ! 

And we must see our years 
and pleasures wane, 

While constant scalding tears 
do swell our eye, 

And only pray to heaven 
that we may quickly die. 


“Ts this the life we cling to ? 
This existence, 
For which we'd sacrifice our 
honest fame ? 
I’d rather shun, than labour 
for subsistence, 
If this be all my toil and 


grief can claim. 
Oh! let me sink, at least, 
unstain’d with shame, 


And let me 
die in 
hopeless 
anguish 
now, 

And blank 
oblivion 
mantle 
o'er my 
name, 

Rather 
than sor- 
row trace 
upon my 
brow 

The 
on year 
in which 
my age 
and suf- 
fering 
grow!” 


These 


stanzas 
appear in 


year 


Byron at 34, 
sional Lent by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe. 


Pieces,” and in the same collection comes a poem 
with the morbid title of “Ah! triumph Sorrow!” 
written in 1816: 


“Ah! triumph Sorrow! There is not one string 


Within this heart of mine, that hath not rung 

Its shrill vibrations out to suffering ; 

There is no chord thou hast not sorely strung, 
There is no hair upon this shadowy head 

That hath not droop’d e’en as the springtide grass, 
When swift above the scythe too keenly sped ! 
There is no love within me left, alas! 

Which hath not yet been reft of what it loved. 
There’s not one hope, one vision, one desire, 
Which has not perish’d fruitless and disproved ! 


Thou Suffering, art man’s great fashioner, 

E’en as the flame will e’er attemper steel ; 

Ay! as the whetstone, blacken’d with the burr, 

Torn from the iron by the glowing wheel, 

Quickens the edge of the re- 
lentless sword ! 

He who has shown thee not, 
thou Master, Pain, 

Yet knows no more of Life 
but the bare word— 

He idly floats on Life as he, 
amain, 

Might float upon the sleepy 
summer cloud.— 

There’s nought to mark the 
track in his career, 

Too vainly follow’d to be yet 
avow'd. 

Nor sweat from off his brow 
nor e’en a tear 

Hath trickled down to damp 
the toilsome hand. 

His foot hath ne'er’ been 
bruised upon the stones, 

That strew the way... .” 


Byron detected this melan- 
cholia so evident in his verses, 
and once wrote : 


Byron 
as he appeared after his daily ride to Pisaand Genoa. Silhouette cut People have wondered at 
in paper by Mrs Leigh Hunt, 1822 the melancholy which runs 
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through my writings. 
Others have wondered at 
my personal gaiety. But 
I recollect once, after an 
hour in which I had been 
sincerely and _ particularly 
gay and rather brilliant, in 
company, my wife replying 
to me, when I said (upon 
her remarking my high 
spirits), ‘And yet, Bell, 
I have been called and 
miscalled melancholy—you 
must see how falsely fre- 
quently ?” ‘No, Byron,’ 
she answered, ‘ it is not so; 
at heart you are the most 
melancholy of mankind ; 
and often when apparently gayest.”’ 

His numerous light lyrics have touches of apparently 
happy humour, but there is something to be said for 
those who believe this was a false gaiety, and that at 
heart he was a morbid sentimentalist, ‘‘ revelling’ in 
sorrow, and pessimism personified. 

Consider, for instance, the morbidity of the man 
who could write this, in 1823 : 

“When I have looked on some face that I love, imagina- 
tion has often figured the changes that Death must one 
day produce on it—the worm rioting on lips now smiling, 
the features and hues of health changed to the livid and 


Lent by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe. 


ghastly tints of putrefac- 
tion; and the image con- 
jured up by fancy, but 
which is as true as it is a 
fearful anticipation of what 
must arrive, has left an im- 
pression for hours that the 
actual presence of the 
object, in all the bloom 
of health, has not been 
able to banish: this is one 
of my pleasures of imagi- 
nation.”’ 

Yet there was behind 
all his assumption of dark 
The Death of Byron. passion, his brooding 
postures and poetical wail- 
ings a greater spirit—-a mind that responded to noble 
impulses ; and this great spirit and nobility of mind 
glow and live in some of his poems, and moved him to 
heroic action at last. He did not “shuffle off this 
mortal coil” as a morbid poet, but as one who cast 
the weight of his great name into the cause of the Greeks, 
a captive nation struggling to be free. He lived as a 
pessimist—but, Disciple of Sorrow that he was, he died 
an idealist, an optimist, and one may justly say 
that nothing in his life so became him as the leaving 
of it. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI—BYRON’S LAST LOVE. 
A NOTE ON HER PORTRAIT. 
By A. H. Mitrar, LL.D. 


HE portrait of the Countess Guiccioli is of special 
interest. It was painted at the request of the 

poet; and shows the veritable presentment of the 
last lady by whom he was fascinated. In 1822, while 
Byron was at Pisa, a request had come to him from 
America that he would have 
his portrait painted for the 
Academy of Arts in New York. 
He consented, and a portrait- 
painter of considerable re- 
putation — William Edward 
West—-who was then studying 
in Italy, was deputed to 
execute the commission. 
West, who was living at 
Leghorn, at once went to 
Pisa, in June, 1822, and began 
Byron’s portrait. At that 
time the poet had a hazy 
notion of going to settle in 
South America; and he had 
interesting conversations with 
West regarding the great 
Western Continent. Describ- 
ing his second sitting for the 
portrait, West wrote thus :—- 
“Whilst I was painting, the 
window from which I received 
my light became suddenly 
darkened, and I heard a voice 


exclaim ‘é troppo bello.’ I turned and discovered a 
beautiful female stooping down to look in, the ground 
on the outside being on a level with the bottom of the 
window. Her long golden hair hung down about her 
face and shoulders ; her complexion was exquisite, and 
her smile completed one of the 
most romantic looking heads, 
set off, as it was, by the 
bright sun behind it, which 
I had ever beheld. Lord 
Byron invited her to come in, 
and introduced her to me as 
the Countess Guiccioli. He 
seemed very fond of her, and 
I was glad of her presence, for 
the playful manner which he 
assumed towards her made 
him a much better sitter.” 
Two days afterwards Byron 
commissioned West to paint 
the portrait of the fair 
Countess ; and the two lovers 
subsequently sat alternately 
while the double task was in 
progress. The portraits were 
completed a few days after- 
wards, and West returned to 
Leghorn. Byron’s first inten- 


Teresa, Countess Guiccioli tion was to present the por- 
(née Gamba), 1802-1873. 
Painted by William Edward West, of New York, in 1822. 


trait of the Countess to 
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John Murray, the publisher, 
but he changed his mind and 
gave it to his old friend, 
Dr. Matthew Baillie (elder 
brother of Joanna Baillie, 
the dramatist) whom he had 
met in 1816 when the separa- 
tion between Byron and his 
wife took place. Dr. Baillie 
died one year afterwards 
(1823), and is commemorated 
by a bust and _ inscription 
in Westminster Abbey. The 
portrait, after many vicissi-. 
tudes, is still in existence. 

The career of the Countess 
was romantic in the extreme. 
She was born in 1802 (not 
1803, as usually stated) and 
was the daughter of Count 
Gamba, an impoverished 
nobleman of the Romagna. 
When fifteen years of age she 
was brought from the convent 
where she had been educated, 
and offered in the marriage 
market of Ravenna. After 
some delay she became the 
third wife of the Count 
Guiccioli, a nobleman old 
enough to be her grand- 
father, but one of the wealthiest of his class in 
Ravenna. 

Teresa Gamba was well acquainted with both Italian 
and French literature ; of winning manners, of more 
than average beauty, and is described by one who knew 
her as having ‘“‘a high forehead surmounted by pure 
golden hair, fine as cobweb and glossy as satin, that 
fell in a rich profusion of unconstrained curls to her 
shoulders.” 

Three days after her marriage, in the autumn of 
1818, she met Byron, but it was not till the following 
April that they were introduced to each other, and they 


Photo by Will F. Taylor. 


ately above the grave. 


Hucknall TorKard Church, 


Byron's coffin lies immediately below the slab in the 
foreground. It is proposed to erect a Chancel Screen 


in memory of the poet. This would come immedi- 


seem both to have fallen in 
love without delay. She 
made her way from Venice 
to the Palazzo Guiccioli in 
Ravenna, and there she was 
joined by Byron in June, 
1819, at a time when she 
was threatened with serious 
illness. The presence of her 
lover acted like magic upon 
her, and she soon became 
convalescent. From that 
time till his death Byron 
was in close sympathy with 
the Countess. She gave him 
literary aid with his poems ; 
suggested his translation of 
“The Prophecy of Dante,” 
which he dedicated to her in 
a memorable sonnet; and 
exercised a restraining in- 
fluence upon him during the 
brief years that remained to 
him. Shelley wrote about 
Byron in August, 1821, “‘ He 
is greatly improved in every 
respect, in genius, in temper, 
in moral views, in health and 
happiness. His connection 
with La Guiccioli has been an 
inestimable benefit to him.’ 

It is not necessary here to trace this love-drama 
through all its stages, involving as it did an abortive 
revolution at Ravenna, and then the romantic expedi- 
tion of Byron to Greece, where he met his death. Let 
it suffice to say that the Countess and her lover remained 
faithful to each other till his eyes were closed in death. 
The decease of her husband, the old Count, at length 
set her free, and years afterwards she became the 
Marchesa Boissy, having written her recollections of 
Byron long before that time. She survived till 1873, 
and her name will ever remain associated with that of 
the great poet. 


THE NOVELIST AND THE DRAMA, 


By St. Joun ERvIne. 


HE failure lately of a play made out of a novel 

has set some people discussing once again the 

fact (which they describe as strange) that plays made 
out of novels are rarely successful. Some of the dis- 
putants are not clear in their minds as to what they 
mean by “success.” If the success or failure of a 
play made out of a novel is to be measured by the 
amount of money it earns, then there is no ground for 
saying that such plays are rarely successful. It is 
true that Mr. Hutchinson’s story, “‘ If Winter Comes,” 
did not make as many friends in the theatre, either in 
America or in England, as it did in the library, but 
Sir Anthony Hope’s story, “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
was phenomenally popular both in America and in 
England in the library and in the theatre. “ If Winter 
Comes ”’ was not a financial success in London, but it 


was an enormous financial success in the English pro- 
vinces. I am told that in some towns all the reservable 
seats were sold before the company arrived in the town 
at all! Mr. Joseph Conrad’s story, ‘‘ Victory,’’ was a 
considerable success as a novel—it was, I think, the 


_ first popular success Mr. Conrad had as a novelist— 


but it was a failure as a play. So was another story 
of Mr. Conrad’s, ‘‘ The Secret Agent,” when made into 
a play, and in this instance Mr. Conrad alone was 
responsible for the dramatisation. A novel by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, called ‘‘ The Wonderful Visit,’’ has for 
many years been very popular, but the dramatisation 
of it made by him and me was unmistakably a failure. 
On the other hand, “‘ The Only Way,” made out of 
Dickens’s “‘ A Tale of Two Cities,” has been a popular 
favourite for something like thirty years. There is no 
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rule about the financial failure or success of dramatised 
novels, any more than there is a rule about the financial 
failure or success:of any other sort of play. 

It is when we come to discuss the question of whether 
or not a play made out of a novel repeats the artistic 
success (whatever it may have been) of the novel, that 
we find surer ground for asserting that ‘ plays made 
out of novels are rarely successful.’” The qualities 
which made ‘If Winter Comes” popular with novel- 
readers were ot present in the play. “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda’’ on the stage was not quite the charming 
story that it isin the book. Neither ‘ Victory”’ nor “The 
Secret Agent ”’ were able to bring on to the stage the 
elusive Conzad quality which filled the novels; and I 
suppose the sam2 may be said of ‘ The Wonderful 
Visit,’’ which was a vastly different thing in the theatre 
from what it is n the story. It has been said that a 
work of art cannot be duplicated. When a man has 
had his say in a novel, he is unlikely, so the assertion 
gdes, to say it so well when he repeats it, especially 
if he repeats it in another iorm. Here again, I think, 
there is much nrionsense talked. Mr. Galsworthy, when 
he made ‘“‘ The Fugitive ” out of ‘‘ The Man of Property,” 
hardly improved on the novel in the play, but no one 
can deny that Shakespeare very advantageously used 
some of his earlier work as material for his later plays. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw began his career as a novelist, but 
soon found that that medium was not the one in which 
he could best work, and so he turned to the theatre. 
But he did not waste the material he had put into 
his novels. He used much of it over again in his plays. 
We even find him using again, in “ Major Barbara,” 
material which he used in “ You Never Can Tell”: 
the resemblance between the first act of the latter and 
the first act of the former is notable. 


II 


What, I think, may fairly be said is that the craft 
of the novelist is so different from that of the dramatist 
that the former is unlikely to succeed in the medium 
of the latter unless he submits to the very severe disci- 
pline which any dramatist must undergo before he 
can master his business. Some novelists have done 
this. Mr. Somerset Maugham and Mr. Galsworthy are 
distinguished both as dramatists and as novelists, and 
it is not very easy to say in which capacity they are 
better. But the novelist who suddenly says to him- 
self, “I think I'll make a play out of this novel of 
mine—or get somebody else to do it!” without first 
of all taking the trouble to understand what a very 
different thing a play is from a novel, is on the way to 
making much trouble and disappointment for himself. 
The temptation to turn a novel into a play is consider- 
able. The financial rewards of a successful dramatist 
far éxceed those of a successful novelist ; indeed the 
financial rewards of unsuccessful dramatists frequently 
exceed those of successful novelists. There are reputable 
and well-known novelists who make far less money out 
6f books which have been highly praised in the reviews 
than a comparatively unknown dramatist will make 
dut of a single play. Hundreds of novelists will make 
less out of the total sales of a single novel than a drama- 
tist will make-in one week out of the production of a 


moderately successful play. I am not now discussing 
the merits of the work, but merely the possibility of 
getting a living from it. The novelist has the comfort 
of knowing that his novel will be published, even if 
it is not a very good one, whereas the dramatist has 
the agony of knowing that he will have to endure much 
disappointment before he can get his play produced, 
especially if it be a good one; but given publication 
for the one and production for the other, the rewards 
of the dramatist will, nearly always greatly exceed 
those of the novelist. I know the author of a play 
which was not a financial success (although it was 
highly praised by the critics) who made more money out 
of that “ failure”’ than he made out of four novels. 
The temptation, then, to dramatise a novel is very 
great. If the play is a financial success, then the 
author will probably become the owner (so far as 
anybody is the owner of anything now) of a very large 
sum of money. But the novelist, eager for the rewards 
of the dramatist, seldom pauses to consider how hard 
it is to make a play at all, and he rarely realises that 
his story, which may contain anything from 70,000 
to 150,000 words, has got to be packed into 20,000 or 
less words before it can go on to the stage. The story 
must be told, too, entirely through the medium of 
dialogue. The dramatist cannot hold up his play, as 
the novelist can hold up his novel, while he tells the 
audience how pretty the scenery is or what emotions, 
unexpressed in words, are passing through the mind 
of the heroine. The dramatist does not need to describe 
the scenery at all because it is visible to the audience, 
and he must make the heroine’s emotions express 
themselves in words or actions because if he does not 
do so no one will realise that she is having them. The 
novelist, inexperienced in writing plays, nearly always 
wastes his first act and half of the second act in ex- 
plaining to the audience all that happened to the 
characters before the play began. I do not know 
what there is in the novelist-mind which makes it so 
prone to explanations, but once a novelist gets on to 
the stage he cannot be stopped from explaining every- 
thing, especially things of no consequence. The drama- 
tist must not give any explanations: events must 
explain themselves. He must not tell us that such- 
and-such is the nature of the hero or the villain, but 
must make us realise for ourselves what that person’s 
nature is by showing us what it makes him do or say. 
In other words, it is useless to tell us that George is 
a villain in a play. What we want is to see George 
being a villain. Some things, easy to do in a novel, 
cannot be done ina play. Mr. Conrad’s famous “ atmo- 
sphere’’ simply cannot be put upon the stage. A 
Conrad novel reduced to its elements becomes a crude 
melodrama in which the people behave in an incredible 
manner. But Mr. Conrad, by the alchemy of his 
genius, envelops those crude and incredible people in 
an atmosphere in which they cease to be crude and 
become credible. If Mr. Conrad had spent as many 
years in learning to write plays as he has spent in 
learning to write novels, it is possible that he would 
have been a great dramatist. But it is more probable 


that he would have given up play-writing altogether, 
for his mind seems to me more happily employed with 
novels than it is ever likely to be with plays. 
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III 


Play-writing is a very difficult craft. It. may be 
that I am disposed to think so because it happens 
to be the craft in which I mostly employ myself, but 
at the risk of having this said to me, I assert that it 
is harder to write a play than it is to write a novel. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has said the exact opposite of 
this, but Mr. Bennett will forgive me for saying in 
public what I have said to him in private that he talks 
tosh when he says that. Any educated person with 
a little imagination (or with none) and a capacity for 
putting words together can write a novel, but only a 
person who is highly trained in the job can write a 
play. Look at the numbers of people who write novels 
that are fairly readable, and then consider the number 
of people who write plays which cannot possibly be 
performed. I will acknowledge that the average novel 
is better than the average play, but this very fact 
confirms me in my belief that novels are easier to 
write than plays are. How many women have suc- 
ceeded in writing plays? A very few. But how many 
of them have succeeded in writing novels? A great 
many. Women, in fact, at this moment seem to me 
to be better at writing novels than men are. It has 
even been said that every man has one good book in 
him, but no one has ever been audacious enough to 
say that every man has one good play in him. Many 
novelists, of the rag-bag sort, have complained of the 
limitations of the theatre. Here are they, bursting 
with all sorts of views and opinions on all sorts of 
subjects, from the reform of the electoral system to 
the rearing of infants, and they are debarred from 
putting them into a play because the drama is so limited 
in its circumference that it will not hold an irrelevant 
mass of opinions. Therefore the drama is inferior to 
the novel, if indeed, it is any good at all! What extra- 
ordinary tosh this is! Shakespeare contrived to put a 
very great part of human life into the thirty-odd thou- 
sands words of “‘ Hamlet,” but our sociological journal- 
ists who are pretending to be novelists cannot even put 
their opinions into that number of words. The truth is 
of course that the drama demands a discipline from an 
author which is not demanded from him by the novel. 
He must work within certain limits and within a certain 
time. He must not be diffuse ; he must not be repe- 
titious ; he must not be irrelevant ; he must not deal 
in matters which are insignificant for his purpose ; 
he must not be wasteful of characters or of words or 
of scenes. All that is in his play must be in it because 
it is indispensable. All the twiddley bits which are so 
pleasant in a novel—they can always be skipped if we 
do not care for them—must be omitted from a play 
unléss they are so supremely well done that they carry 
us on from one essential to another by sheer force of 
their charm. Mr. Shaw is exceedingly fond of twiddley 
bits in his plays, and nearly always he justifies their 
inclusion ; but even he does not entirely convince us 
that his plays would not be much better without them. 
In the fourth play of “‘ Back to Methuselah ’’—the one 
called ‘‘ The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman ’’—he 
has a long, irrelevant, but exceedingly amusing passage 
in which he describes the fate of the Irish when they no 
longer have any grievances to grouse about. This is 


pure twiddley bit! It is wildly hilarious, but the play 
would be all the better if it were removed. It is this 
harsh discipline of the drama which discourages so 
many people from writing plays ! 


IV 


But here a doubt intrudes itself into my mind. It 
is possible that the difficulties which lie in the way of 
getting plays produced have prevented people with a 
definitely dramatic bent of mind from practising the 
craft. When a man writes a novel, he is fairly certain, 
if it has any merit at all, of getting it published. He 
may not get any or much money for it, but at least 
his pride in creation will be gratified by the sight of 
his work in the shape of a book. But when a man writes 
a play, he is fairly certain, whatever its merit may be, 
of not getting it performed, because of the terrific cost 
of maintaining a theatre. The publication of a novel 
does not involve the expenditure of large sums of 
money. The publisher may not make much profit 
out of it, but he has a fair likelihood of recovering his 
expenses. But the production of a play involves the 
expenditure of very large sums of money. The manager 
may make a large profit on it, but he stands a better 
chance of being ruined by it. This difference in the 
cost of production between plays and novels means 
that the theatre manager is more reluctant to make 
experiments or to take chances than the publisher is. 
The ultimate result of such a state of finance is that 
authors turn their attention away from the theatre to 
other forms of literary expression, and the novel gains 
what the play loses. The novelist’s work is practically 
finished when he has written the last page of his novel, 
but the work of the dramatist practically begins when 
he has written the last page of his play. I do not 
suppose there is any novelist in England, with books 
published, who has a novel in manuscript which he 
cannot get published. But I doubt whether there is 
any dramatist in England, not even excluding Sir James 
Barrie (who is allowed to do almost what he likes in 
the theatre) who has not got several plays which he 
cannot get performed. When I was dramatic critic 
of the Observer, I constantly received letters from 
persons ambitious to be dramatists, asking me to tell 
them how to get their plays performed. Some of them 
in their innocence even asked me to ‘ use my influence ”’ 
with managers in their behalf! When I told them that 
if I had any influence of that sort I would use it in 
my own behalf, they nearly always expressed anger 
with me for my flippancy, my selfishness and my in- 
difference to the struggling young. But I was stating 
the exact facts. I do not know how to make a manager 
accept a play. If I did, I would make him accept 
immediately the three plays I have written in the 
past three years which have not yet been performed 
in England. And that, I imagine, is what any dramatist 
must feel like saying when he is asked for the sort of 
advice sometimes demanded from me. If we had all 
over England little theatres similar to that which was 
founded in Bristol a few weeks ago, and if these little 
theatres were federated in some loose organisation which 
would at once let them be independent and enable 
them to pool their resources, it would be possible for 
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dramatists to get their plays performed a sufficient 
number of times to provide them with at least as good 
a living as is earned by novelists. And who can deny 
that with the assurance of production and a modest 
livelihood, the craft of playmaking would not draw to 
it young men and women who now hastly plunge into 
the offices of publishers with palpitating stories of how 
they went to school and had awful thoughts about the 
way in which babies are born, and then grew up and 
began to disparage God and nearly got into a frightful 


mess! Well, you know the sort of novel they do write. 
They could not write plays like that: they would not 
be allowed. Play-writing will never be so easy as 
novel-writing, but it might easily be made less discour- 
aging to the ambitious young and even to the experienced 
old than it is, but the easiness will not be achieved until 
the fact of finance has been mastered. And even then 
play-writing will for ever be beyond the power of people 
who have the novelist-mind and must spread themselves 
and their opinions all over the place. 


THE POEMS OF 


AUSTIN DOBSON.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


T was customary, at one time, to speak of the 
poems of Austin Dobson as if, within a strictly 
limited range, they were chiefly notable for their technical 
perfection. They were sometimes thought to be a little 
“precious,” or even exotic—dainties for the literary 
epicure, exquisitely painted butterflies, emerging from 
cocoons of golden silk spun by Théodore de Banville, 
rather than creatures of a warm and breathing humanity. 
It was one of those generalisations which, because 
they are in superficial accord with certain obvious 
facts, obscure many of the more important character- 
istics of the work. Like so many of the easy judgments 
of the present day, it became a kind of label for use 
on all occasions, and it prevented any real analysis of 
the successive volumes as they appeared. 

The danger of attaching labels prematurely is clear 
enough when one finds, in some of the older books on 
Victorian literature, that the phrase ‘‘ Neo-Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism’’ was supposed to be a fairly comprehensive 
summary of the work of Austin Dobson. There is 
certainly much that needs revision in the labels that 
are still attached to him. The quality of his technique 
has been over-estimated ; but, on the other hand, he 
is greatly under-estimated as a poet of the affections, 
of simple pleasures and kindly human emotions. Among 
the English poets he will occupy a permanent place, 
not unlike that of Charles Lamb among our writers of 
prose. But he will survive, like many other poets, 
because of his rare felicities, not because of the general 
excellence of his craftsmanship in verse. In many ways 
of course his style is faultless. He possesses nearly 
all those negative virtues which greater poets have 
often lacked. His sense of the right use of words, 
their associations and inner meanings, is unerring, but 
something more than this is required to make the words 
flow and sing with that “ inevitability,” as of a natural 
law, which marks the imperishable things. It was one 
of the greatest of lyrical poets who said that ‘“ there 
must be something in the mere progress and resonance of 
the words, some secret in the very motion and ¢adence 
of the lines, perceptible but indefinable,’’ before we 
can say that the form is wedded to the spirit of poetry. 
When this happens there is no sign of effort, and yet 
not the slightest concession to the difficulties of the 
medium. The rebellious words are conquered and 
move into their places without any sign of shuffling or 
adjustment ; and the poem unfolds as naturally as a 


* ** The Collected Poems of Austin Dobson.”’ 4s. (Oxford Press.) 


flower, whether it be an elaborate orchid or a simple 
briar-rose. The result is often confused by the un- 
intelligent with the product of a shallow “ facility.” 
They have nothing in common; for the harmony of 
the first is organic, and the pains and “ dear delays ”’ 
and difficulties of its creation are hidden only because 
they belonged to its maker and not to itself, and because 
they were conquered, not merely evaded. The irony is 
that when they are not conquered—-when there is only 
a rough approximation to the thing aimed at—it is 
commonly supposed that the evidences of the artist’s 
failure are proof of greater power. They show of 
course that he is not of the facile order; but they 
also show that he is not of those who wrestle with the 
resisting mass, and conquer it, so that the flawless beauty 
emerges ; whether it be on the great scale with Aéschylus 
among the mountain peaks, or with the light-footed 
grace of Théodore de Banville, among his fairy-like 
rose-gardens and irised fountains : 
““Comme une floraison par le printemps hatée, 
Par l’effort de mon bras 
Tu sortiras du bloc, O jeune Galatée ! 
Et tu me souriras!”’ . 

The rhythmical law is one and the same through all 
the kinds of true poetry, as it is one and the same 
throughout nature ; and, in service to it, the poet finds 
his freedom of the universe; so that even the most 
joyous and light-hearted of French poets could cry : 

J'irai jusques au ciel, dans ses voites profondes, 

Lui voler pour mes vers 
Le rhythme qu’en dansant chantent en cheeur les 


mondes, 
Qui forment l’univers.” 


Whenever the lightest verse fulfils the musical law 
of its being and attains perfection of form, it enters into 
this universal ‘‘ dance.’”’ Our English Parnassians thus 
achieved, more often than is recognised, a poetry 
that has a permanent value. This is true of Austin 
Dobson ; but certain reservations must be made with 
regard to the nature both of his technique and of its 
content. Much, even of his best work, has been placed 
by criticism in the wrong category. The elimination of 
juventliia, and the careful exercise of the negative 
virtues of his art have created the impression that he 
was much more of the Parnassien in verse than he 
actually was. There is an occasional stiffness, a slightly 
forced adjustment of the words to meet the exigencies 
of metre, which is never apparent in Théodore de 
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Banville ; and, in short, Austin Dobson is much more 
closely akin to the simpler poets whose songs “‘ gushed 
out from the heart ’’ than to the delicate artists with 
whom his critics have usually ranged him. 
We may consider for instance one of his best poems— 
“A Revolutionary Relic”’ : 
“Tis the tale of grief and gladness 
Told by sad St. Pierre of yore, 
That in front of France’s madness 


Hangs a strange seductive sadness 
Grown pathetic evermore.” 


The form is derivative of course, as that of all poems 
must be to a certain extent ; but the point is that it is 
derived in its method of attack, in every cadence of 
its stanza, and in its very atmosphere, from nothing 
more exotic than what may be called the foreign ballads 
of Longfellow, in such verse as this from “ Birds of 
Passage ”’ : 

“ Like a print in books of fables 
Or a model made for show, 
With its pointed roofs and gables, 
Dormer windows, scrolls and labels 
Lay the city far below.” 


There is nothing derogatory in this. Nor would Austin 
Dobson himself have thought so. His own beautiful 
tributes to the absurdly depreciated poetry of Long- 
fellow (tributes that are conveniently ignored by the 
literary snobbery of the hour, as are the similar tributes 
of Henley and Andrew Lang to the best work of the 
same poet of simple human affections) prove this 
abundantly. It is merely a question of establishing a 
fact. 


““ As I read I marvel whether 
In some pleasant old chateau, 
Once they read this book together, 
In the scented summer weather 
With the shining Loire below.” 


Would any reader be quite certain, apart from the 
clue of the French words in this stanza, which of the 
two poets had written it? It happens of course to be 
Dobson. But even then : 

“Far above it, on the steep, 
Ruined stands the old Chateau ; 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter and for show,” 


and we are back again with Longfellow and Oliver 
Basselin. There are many other passages that could be 
quoted, scores of them, to establish not only a superficial 
similarity in the handling of words and metres, but also 
a similarity of sentiment, even when the poem wears 
the fancy dress of the eighteenth century. Dobson 
explains the fancy dress clearly enough in the “ Epi- 
logue to Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” It is as clear 
in “‘ The Child Musician’’ as it is in the “ Mosque of 
the Caliph” or the ‘“ Old Sedan Chair ”’ : 


‘It was cushioned with silk, it was wadded with hair, 
As the birds have discovered—that old Sedan chair.”’ 


And whether he turns to France, or the Orient, the 
explanation of the underlying similarity may be given 
in his own words : 
“We lay our story in the East. 
Because ‘tis Eastern? Not the least. 
We place it there because we fear 
To bring its parable too near,” 


And perhaps, occasionally, to avoid a too obvious 
wearing of the very human heart upon the sleeve. 
And Longfellow sometimes did precisely the same 
thing : 
““ Haroun Alraschid, in the days 

He went about his vagrant ways 

And prowled at eve for good or bad 

In lanes and alleys of Bagdad, 

Once found, at edge of the bazaar 

E’en where the poorest workers are . . .”’ 


But I have inverted the order. 
surely run thus: 


“One day, Haroun Al Raschid read 
A book wherein the poet said 
Where are the kings and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed ? 
They’re gone with all their pomp and show, 
They’re gone the way that thou shalt go. . 
O thou who choosest for thy share 
The world, and what the world calls fair, 
Take all that it can give or lend 
But know that death is at the end. 


The poem should 


“Haroun Al Raschid bowed his head ; 
Tears fell upon the page he read.” 


One of these passages is from Dobson ; the other is 
from Longfellow. The reader may decide for himself. 


Moreover,— 
On the eighteenth of. April, in Seventy-five ; 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers .. .” 


But again I fear I have inverted the order; for 
surely it was: 


“Seventeen hundred and thirty-nine 
That was the date of this tale of mine ; 


‘For one on the ride of Revere was made ; 
But this is the Ballad of Beau Brocade.” 


Leaving those who like riddles to disentangle the 
various authors involved (with the assurance that 
several of these lines are by Longfellow and several by 
Austin Dobson), let us return, for a moment, to con- 
sider the technique of the ‘‘ Revolutionary Relic.” In 
the stanza which I quoted above, the line: 


‘That in front of France’s madness 


is typical of one of Dobson’s faults. His use of the 
word “‘ France’s,”’ a form that is not used in good 
prose, because it is ugly (the armies of France, the 
history of France, being preferable to France’s armies, 
or France’s history)—~is a concession exacted from him 
in verse by the difficulty of his medium. It is only 
a slight concession ; but it is in these very slight matters 
that the little more and the little less make a world of 
difference in the technique of verse. Even if it were 
not ugly, it would be wrong, not because it is an un- 
usual form, but because the metre compelled it, and 
though a thousand arguments can be adduced in its 
favour, the finer sense of the ear, and what is more 
important, the artistic conscience, knows that it was 
forced and it gives the line a stiffness, an awkward- 
ness, a feeling that the poet is not in complete mastery 
of his instrument. It is all very well to talk of “ facility 


in verse; but the “ facility’? that shows no sign of 
effort is only achieved in one way, by the conquest 
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of just these little difficulties ; and the poets who write 
with the flowing freedom of : 


““T know a bank where the wild thyme blows,”’ 


or with the more deliberate art of the “‘ Eagle ”’ : 


““ The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls. 
He watches from his mountain walls 
And, like a thunder-bolt, he falls,’ 


show no signs of labour, either because they have 
conquered these difficulties, or because their mastery 
over their instrument is so complete that it has become 
a perfectly natural means of expression to them and 
they can forget all about it. 

In the same “‘ Revolutionary Relic,” there are other 
minor faults. A “sadness grown pathetic” is very 
much the same thing as a “‘ pathos grown sad.”’ There 
is not enough differentiation of ideas to deserve the 
verb or the sentence. In short, it is padding to fill 
out the line. There is also in the fourteenth stanza 
the use of the older form “ waileth’”’ and “‘ wheeleth,” 
where it is useful to the metre, and again the modern 
form “halts’’ and “seems,” in other stanzas, where 
it is more convenient. Precedents can be alleged, but 
it is a fault as it is done here. Even in the ‘“ Essays 
in Old French Poems” there are similar faults. There 
is too much reliance on that easier method of finding 
a feminine rhyme in present participles; and even 
then, if the sea-mews are crying in one line you may 
find that the waves are forced to be flying the reef 
in another. In the almost perfect ‘‘ Love comes back 
to his vacant dwelling,” there is just that awkward- 
ness in the arrangement of the words of a subsequent 
line—‘‘ He makes as though in our arms repelling ’’—- 
that robs it of its final supremacy. Qn the other hand 
there is the quite flawless : 


Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 

Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 

Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses and vaporous blue ; 

Hark to the dainty frou-frou ! 
Picture above, if you can, 

Eyes that could melt as the dew,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! ”’ 


Precise in every beat, absolutely natural in the order 
of the words, exquisitely true and unforced in its rhymes, 
and coming down on the first syllable of each line with 
the unerring pulse of the dancers’ feet in a minuet, the 
poem—for it is a poem, not merely vers de société— 
mounts with an airy and half-smiling grace to a burden 
that suggests a gay and brightly-coloured world, vanish- 
ing at a waft of its painted daintiness : 


““ Where is the Pompadour, too ? 
This was the Pompadour’s fan.”’ 


It joins the universal dance of Théodore de Ban- 
ville’s famous ballades, and is therefore poetry. 

But it is not in these experiments that Austin Dobson 
achieves his greatest successes. 

“Yes ; when the ways oppose,” he begins his ‘‘ Ars 
Victrix,”’ in imitation of Gautier; and never did an 
opening line sound more like a translation by a some- 
what stiff hand. Then, suddenly, a page is turned and 
we get the flowing melody of : 


“The ladies of St. James’s ! 
They are so fine and fair, 


You’d think a box of essences 
Was broken in the air: 

But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 
The breath of heath and furze 

When breezes blow at morning 
Is not so fresh as hers. 


“The ladies of St. James’s! 
They’re painted to the eyes. 
Their white it stays for ever, 
Their red it never dies : 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida, 
Her colour comes and goes. 
It trembles to a lily,— 
It wavers to a rose. 


“The ladies of St. James’s ! 
You scarce can understand 
The half of all their speeches, 
Their phrases are so grand : 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 
Her shy and simple words 
Are clear as after rain-drops 
The music of the birds.”’ 


The lines are familiar enough as a piece of eighteenth 
century fancy dress ; but it is not the fancy dress that 
gives them their warmth and life. There is a human 
heart beating beneath it in wistfulness and longing ; 
and the quiet poignancy of the desire that all poets 
know for the true and simple things. The poem may 
be regarded quite justly as an invocation addressed to 
the poet’s own Muse. If there be any masquerading 
in it it is merely the old device of hiding something 
that is deeply felt with a smile; and, if the reader 
cares to meet the poet half-way, he will find that these 
stanzas—quietly repeated—have the true ecstasy 
pulsing in them. 

In fact, whenever Austin Dobson relies on his crafts- 
manship and his eighteenth century furniture, or his 
merely decorative effects, as in ‘“‘ The Masque of the 
Months,” his work is comparatively a failure; and, 
whenever he deals with kindly and simple human 
beings, his work kindles with affection and he some- 
times achieves a little masterpiece. There is nothing 
very much better of its kind in the language than 
“The Curé’s Progress ”’ : 

‘“« There’s a little dispute with a merchant of fruit 
Who is said to be heterodox, 


That will ended be with a ‘ Ma foi, oui!’ 
And a pinch from the Curé’s box. 


‘‘ There is also a word that no one heard 
To the furrier’s daughter Lou ; 
And a pale cheek fed with a flickering red 
Anda‘ Bon Dieu garde M’sieu !’ 


“ But a grander way for the Sous Préfet 
And a bow for Ma’am’selle Anne ; 
And a mock ‘ off-hat’ to the Notary’s cat, 
And a nod to the Sacristan :— 


‘‘ For ever through life the Curé goes 
With a smile on his kind old face— 
With his coat worn bare, and his straggling hair 
And his green umbrella case.” 


Technically, it is not perfect ; the inversion of ‘‘ That 
will ended be” for the sake of the internal rhyme is 
a concession to a difficulty, not a conquest of it. But 
it is a marvellous little picture of a living human being ; 
and the “‘ mock off-hat ”’ is as vividly and lightly touched 
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in as anything of the kind in English poetry. It is 
poetry because almost every pulse of its metre is crea- 
tive, and helps to reveal an unforgettable character on 
his own kindly pilgrimage through time. ‘‘ The Child 
Musician and ‘‘ A Gentleman of the Old School ”’ are 
two other examples of the same mastery ; and, in the 
latter of these, there is once again that note of longing 
for a simplicity lost by the modern world : 


““ We read—alas, how much we read ! 
The jumbled strifes of creed and creed 
With endless controversies feed 
Our groaning tables ; 
His books—and they sufficed him—were 
Cotton’s ‘ Montaigne’, ‘ The Grave’ of Blair, 
A ‘ Walton ’—much the worse for wear— 
And ‘ Asop’s Fables.’ 


One more— The Bible.’ Not that he 
Had searched its page as deep as we ; 
No sophistries could make him see 
Its slender credit ; 
It may be that he could not count 
The sires and sons to Jesse’s fount— 
He liked ‘ The Sermon on the Mount ’— 
And more, he read it. 


* * * * 


Lie softly, Leisure! Doubtless you 

With too serene a conscience drew 

Your easy breath, and slumbered through 
The gravest issue ; 

But we, to whom our age allows 

Scarce space to wipe our weary brows, 

Look down upon your narrow house, 
Old friend, and miss you.” 


Of the poems written in the manner of Gay, it is 
enough to say here that they are faultless of their kind, 
and better than the original models. Taken all to- 
gether, with what may be called the critical poems — 
including ‘‘ The Fables,” “‘The Prologues and Epilogues,”’ 
‘‘ The Varia,” the Memorial Verses, the beautiful tribute 
to Tennyson and the delightful little epistles to Mr. 
Edmund Gosse and others—they constitute perhaps the 
best Ars Poetica in English verse. They have an 
insight into the essentials of good writing and a mellow 
wisdom that might be of incalculable value to the 
present chaotic generation. 

We are constantly being told by writers whose 
ignorance of their subject is only equalled by their 
conceit, that the young poets of to-day are “sick to 
death ’’ of the set mechanical forms of the great 
Victorian poets. If the Victorian poets wrote in set 
mechanical forms then they were not “ great.’’ But 
the plain truth of the matter is that the forms of 
English poetry were expanded and extended in a 
thousand new directions during the Victorian period. 
More new metrical forms were invented by Browning 
and Swinburne alone than are to be counted in the 
whole range of preceding English poetry ; whilst almost 
every lyric that Tennyson wrote, from his earliest 
juvenilia to ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ had something in its 
cadence or movement that was not to be found in 
English poetry before him. This is also true of Christina 
Rossetti and a dozen other poets. The forms of verse 
were not nearly so ‘‘set”’ as they were when Greece 
and Rome expressed themselves in their hexameters and 
pentameters. No Victorian of importance was as limited 
in his metrical range as some of the most important 


poets of the Elizabethan, or indeed of any other period. 
It could almost be demonstrated that taken all to- 
gether the Victorians invented and used more new 
rhythmical movements that all the poets of all former 
periods combined. Tennyson's Maud alone has a 
range of metrical invention and metrical freedom wider 
than that of all the poets combined in many preceding 
centuries. The reader who doubts it has only to open 
the volume and note the forms which are not to be 
found in earlier poets. Even in the academic Matthew 
Arnold there are many quite new rhythmical move- 
ments, exquisitely free in their musical law, like the 
“Songs of Callicles,” or ‘‘ Dover Beach,” or “ In 
Utrumque Paratus.”” The plain fact is that the modern 
“revolt” is not against “set forms,” but against form 
itselfi—a very different matter—and all too often it 
obviously proceeds from the consciousness that the 
“rebel” cannot hope to compete with his predecessors 
unless the standards are lowered. It is a tendency that 
is manifest not only in literature, but in all the arts 
and throughout the whole of our civilisation, and it is 
time that it was met and answered. Curiously enough, 
one of the most obvious facts about the outstanding 
work of the “revolting” groups (there are others of 
course) is that, with one or two exceptions, it has been 
in forms that may justly be called “‘ set ’’—the sonnet, 
the stanzas—used by Chaucer and William Morris, 
and sometimes quatrains that have been made a little 
easier to handle by the simple process of rhyming only 
the second and fourth lines, or by accepting various 
rough approximations to the end in view. The rest 
of the “‘revclt’”’ is mere chaos. The revolt against 
form, in fact, forbids results in art. It is not a revolt 
against Victorianism, but a revolt against order and 
proportion and the laws of good writing in all ages. 
Worst of all, it is a revolt against the only principle 
that can lead to the really valuable new results—the 
principle of development, the natural evolution of a 
great tradition. The present generation is being con- 
fused by -its present pastors—-some of them merely 
ignorant guides who are striving to turn literature 
into a kind of walking race, in which the first duty 
is to be “ abreast’? of an age that has almost ceased 
to believe in anything but the material rewards for 
work badly done. The gospel naturally appeals to 
many of the young who desire a quick and easy road 
to such rewards; but those who utter the warning 
must not be regarded as the enemies of the young or 
apostles of reaction; and there could be hardly any 
friend more useful, more likely to help the young to 
a real appreciation and knowledge of literature than 
one who should say, “‘ Give a certain portion of your 
days and nights to the study of the Ars Poetica in 
these poems of Austin Dobson. Do this one thing 
thoroughly, and with only a little readiness to learn, 
and you will then be at least better qualified to express 
your own opinions.” 

But this part of the work is primarily critical ; and 
the essential poetry of Austin Dobson is usually to be 
found in the kind which I have indicated earlier. 

On more than one occasion, however, the kinds were 
united, as when he filled an old French form with his 
own human pity and made one of his most perfect 
poems, a lyric touched with the light and consecration 
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to which he laid no claim. It is time that criticism 
should claim it for him in such work as this : 
“In Angel-court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick ; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight 
Huddled and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 
Misnamed, you say ? For surely rare 
Must be the angel-shapes that light 
In Angel-court. 


“Nay! the Eternities are there. 
Death at the doorway stands to smite ; 
Life in its garrets leaps to flight ; 
And Love has climbed the crumbling stair 
In Angel-court.”’ 

In the last five lines there are beauty, power of 
imagination and high poetry ; and, in themselves, they 
would justify an affirmative answer to the question in 
the poem that ends his works—‘‘ In After Days.’’ 

This last poem has the diamond-like form that makes 
for permanence. It is rounded and delicate and whole 
as a single drop of dew that can yet reflect the depth 
and glory of the sky in its own small lucid mirror. 
No competent reader can help feeling the poignancy of 
its regret for something that our literature is in danger 
of losing. There were realms of literature, once, and 
there are still (though they are surrounded by a thousand 


enemies) in which it would seem small praise to say 
of a man that he kept his pen from defilement. But I 
cannot help remembering the question asked by a 
critic in a leading journal with regard to the dullest, 
dirtiest and worst-written book that was ever printed 
and suppressed—‘‘ If this is not high art, what is ?”’ 
What is? It would be easy to give a more imposing 
answer ; but it would be quite enough to point to the 
brief leave-taking of Austin Dobson and say, to begin 
with, and for the reasons I have given above, this: 


“In after days, when grasses high 
O’er-top the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honoured dust, 
I shall not question or reply. 


‘‘T shall not see the morning sky ; 
I shall not hear the night-wind sigh ; 
I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days. 


‘“ But yet, now living, fain would I 
That someone then should testify, 
Saying, ‘ He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.’ 
Will none ? Then let my memory die 
In after days!” 


EDWARD WHITE OF THE 
PORTRAIT 
By Mrs. G. 


OVERS of Charles Lamb have much to be thankful 
for in the fact that both his school and his place 
of business were well-known public institutions, with 
accurately kept registers of names and dates accessible 
to anyone who takes the trouble to inquire after them, 
Look, for example, at the end of Lamb’s Will to see 
who witnessed it, and you find a solitary name, that of 
Vincent Rice, of 3, Rufford’s Row, Islington. (The 
fact, by the way, of there being only one witness, made 
it necessary for Willis Henry Lowe, of the India House, 
to appear before the probate officials a week or two 
after Lamb’s death and swear to his signature.) Who 
was Vincent Rice ? His name is not to be found in the 
index of any edition of Lamb’s letters or works ; indeed, 
so far as I know, his is never mentioned by Lamb. But 
the interested student can quickly discover that he was 
both at Christ’s Hospital and at the India House, and 
had thus a double claim on Lamb’s acquaintance. 

So with many other names mentioned casually by 
Lamb in his letters. There is real satisfaction in being 
able to place them, either as school-fellows, or as 
colleagues, to know their age, their father’s name and 
position, what salary they were getting, and when they 
retired, or died, or went to China. Some of these 
details are nearly always forthcoming with a little 
trouble. 

Now a name we come across several times is that of 
Edward White. The first mention of him by Lamb is 
in a letter written in October, 1822, to John Howard 
Payne, then living in Paris. Lamb introduces White 
(who is going to that city) as “a friend and fellow-clerk 
of mine . . . a good fellow,” and says he ‘‘ knows Paris 


thoroughly and does not want a guide.” 


INDIA HOUSE, AND A NEW 


OF LAMB. 


A. ANDERSON. 


On looking up the record book at the India Office 
we find that White must have been considerably younger 
than his friend, since he was not “ placed on the Estab- 
lishment,’ as they termed it, until April 2oth, 1804, 
twelve years after Lamb’s appointment. He was in 
Lamb’s special department, the Accountant’s office, 
where most of Lamb’s particular cronies worked, albeit 
there were friends of his scattered all over the building — 
Rice in the Transfer office, Brook Pulham in the Treasury 
office and William Evans in the Baggage Warehouse, to 
name only a few. 

White remained at the India House for some years 
after Lamb was pensioned off (in March, 1825), and 
the next news we have of him is a note which Lamb 
wrote to him in August, 1827, from his leisured retreat 
at Enfield, on the subject of a letter ambiguously 
addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. Hazlitt,’’ for which there were three 
possible claimants. Again, White is mentioned by 
Lamb in December of that same year in a letter to 
Leigh Hunt, who was in quest of a portrait of Elia 
to embellish his forthcoming book “ Lord Byron and 
some of his Contemporaries.” ‘‘ As to my head,’’ writes 
Lamb, ‘it is perfectly at your or anyone's service ; 
either Meyer’s or Hazlitt’s, which last (done fifteen or 
twenty years since) White of the Accountant’s Office 
has ; he lives in Kentish Town: I forget where, but is 
to be found in Leadenhall daily.”” And he adds in a 
postscript “H’s is in a queer dress. M’s would be 
preferable ad populum.”’ Leigh Hunt probably thought 
so too, for it was the Meyer portrait which figured in 
his book. 

This is as much as we can gather about White from 
Lamb himself, but in the ‘‘ Reminiscences of C. W. 
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Cope, R.A.,” we find a 
the following: 
“Amongst my _ early 
friends was Edward 
White. Harrison and 
I first met him in Paris 
(September, 1832), and 
saw much of him both 
at the Louvre and at 
our rooms in the Hotel 
Wagram. He was an 
excellent judge of art, 
and a diligent amateur 
painter when disen- 
gaged from the East 
India House. He was 
intimate with Charles 
Lamb, and at his 
weekly soirees he was 
a constant guest, and 
met there many of the 
literary celebrities.” 
Such was the extent 
of my information 
about Edward White, 
when one day, delving 


also thought he could 
recollect the name of 
the artist. White— 
White—he felt pretty 
sure the name was 
White. ‘ Oh,” said I 
at once, “Lamb’s 
friend Edward White 
of the India House was 
an amateur artist; 
could he perhaps be 
our man?” There we 
had to leave it, Mr. 
Milner promising to try 
and recall the exact 
name from among the 
multitudes that were 
crowding his memory. 
Sure enough in a few 
days I had a letter to 
say that he was now 
certain that the artist’s 
name was Edward 
White - Harrison, and 
that he probably was 
identical with Lamb’s 


among the Lamb trea- 
sures at Mr. Spencer’s 
book shop in New 
Oxford Street, I came 
across a pencil portrait, with the name “ Elia’ 
across the bottom right-hand corner, but obviously 
portraying Lamb long before the time had come for the 
adoption of his pseudonym. It was executed on rough 
drawing paper, bearing every appearance of age, and 
was attached to a sheet of thin greenish paper, which 
Mr. Spencer told me had been torn out of an album, 
but so long ago he could not remember the particulars. 
As a matter of fact the portrait had been mislaid for 
twenty years or more, and had only just been unearthed 
in a search for something else, so that I was the first to 
have a sight of it. I was allowed to have it _photo- 
graphed, and also to take the original to the National 
Portrait Gallery. There the Director, Mr. Milner, 
whose memory for every drawing that passes through 
his hands is prodigious, studied the Lamb sketch care- 
fully, pronounced it, from its hard outline, the work of 
an amateur, and certainly old, doubted whether it were 
from the life, and showed me his reasons. Then he cast 
his mind back to other sketches of a similar style—in 
fact he felt sure they were by the same hand, and 
mounted on the same greenish paper—brought to him 
for inspection some years ago by Mr. Ernest Leggatt 
of the well-known firm in Cheapside. This Mr. Leggatt 


used to make it a hobby, Mr. Milner told me, of buying 
at auction sales any drawings which he thought might 
be of possible interest for the Portrait Gallery. He 
would leave them for Mr. Milner to select from at leisure, 
and the rejected ones would then go back into some other 
sale. The album in question was among the unwanted 
items, but as he recalled its appearance Mr. Milner 


Reproduced by kind permission of Mr. W. T. Spencer. 


friend Edward White. 
The hyphenated addi- 
tion of Harrison rather 
dashed my spirits, 
elated with the joy of discovery. But up they 
went again when I recalled the fact that the Hazlitt 
portrait was for some years in White’s possession. To 
anyone who examines the pencil sketch it is clearly more 
like the Hazlitt portrait than any other likeness of 
Lamb. It is in fact the Hazlitt portrait reversed, and 
put into everyday costume. Now what more likely 
than that White, with the Hazlitt likeness constantly 
before his eyes, and the pencil familiar to his hand, 
should amuse himself by basing a sketch of his own upon 
it, dressed as he saw Lamb clad every day ? 

The drawing may have been put aside for years, but 
when Lamb was famous as “ Elia,’’ White would be 
pleased to display it in one of his albums, and would 
have added the name so that there should be no doubt 
as to the identity of the subject. 

Of course this is all surmise, but there is enough 
probability about it to make the sketch more interesting 
than if no guess at the artist’s name were possible, while 
the likeness itself, though hard in outline and amateurish 
in execution, is pleasing, and emphasises the strength 
of character noticeable in Lamb's face. According to 
Lamb’s contemporaries no portrait of him was really 
satisfactory. This is always the case with mobile, 
expressive faces, which light up in conversation and 
settle into a melancholy expression in repose. For all 
we know, this pencil sketch is a good representation of 
Lamb as he was at thirty years old, and until some 
evidence to the contrary is produced I shall continue to 
believe that the man who drew it was his friend Edward 
White of the India House. 


Charles Lamb. 
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A PANORAMA OF GERMAN BOOKS. 


By HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


EGARDED as a precipitate of modern German 
literature, the German bookshop, with its 
astounding plethora of new publications, its revel of 
highly individualised books—in form, colour and 
contents—presents a vision that is kaleidoscopic and, 
as a true mirror of the times, chaotic. Yet this welter 
of colour and “ book-art,’’ these countless self-assertive, 
challenging new books, units, series and whole categories, 
these galleries of art books, these echoes from other 
lands in the shape of translations—all this reflects only 
the feverish, uncertain groping for new life, for new 
truth, for new dispensations. It furnishes an index to 
the dualism and discord that gnaw at Germany’s soul 
and spirit to-day. Economically the book torrent no 
longer cascades over the rocks in the rapids of the 
billionfold paper mark. It now flows swiftly in the 
even channels of the stabilised gold mark, and the daily 
“‘index-multiplicator ’’ of the Book Exchange has been 
put aside like some instrument of medieval torture. 

Even to the German (and every German is inured to 
books far more than to newspapers), the literature of 
to-day is a jungle rather than a garden. Books are 
battles or at least battle-fields. Books written in a 
vibrant, nervous new variety of German clamour for 
a hearing, they show their teeth or their wounds. Books 
are set ringing like bells, books send forth signals as 
though with flags or torches to mankind, the Universe, 
posterity, Eternity! Over it all shimmers the phos- 
phorescent light of a new mysticism, of “ a searching for 
God,” and through it all goes the pother of fierce, 
insistent debates with old institutions and old values 
which still stand gibbering beyond Germany’s frontiers 
as spectral survivors of the age before the war, but 
which have become -or are becoming atavistic here, 
dethroned by the same implacable realities as confront 
nation and people themselves. The phenomenon is 
amazing, the creative spirit it manifests, bewildering— 
this Gothic inwardness and ascension that involves 
titanic struggles with vast fragments of the classic and 
academic spirit, or with phantasms of the future. 

Man, his Weltanschauung, Art as a national and 
personal factor, find an inspired esoteric life or revival 
in such books as ‘ Deutsche Kunst und Art,” by 
E. K. Fischer (Sibyllen Verlag, Dresden), and in the 
ample and fascinating work compiled by Ludwig 
Benninghofi—‘ Gepragte Form ”’ (Minted Form), pub- 
lished by the Hanseatische Verlag, Hamburg. Here 
all that is characteristic in art, folk-lore or literature 
is given in extracts, in the potential word and picture as 
‘‘ witnesses of our spiritual creative power.” 

This inward-boring or backward or forward-looking 
preoccupation with the spirit, with things abstract or 
super-terrestrial, this flight from reality is visible even 
in a crisp, sceptic, collected mind like that of Thomas 
Mann, a mind almost pedantic in its precision of 
expression, its tortuous searching for the exact word, the 
luminous phrase. Mann, who might in his externals 
pass for an English M.P. or a youngish major, is lectur- 
ing at present upon ‘‘ Occult Expeiiences ”’—a dread- 
fully detailed yet poignantly distui bing account of an 
evening spent at a spilitistic séance at the home of the 


famous Count Schrenck-Notzing at Munich—Mann’s 
own home. His latest book is the first part of ‘‘ The 
Confessions of Adventurer Kriill,”’ a subtle study in 
the juvenilia of one of the profiteer types of the time— 
a tour de force in psychological presentation. Mann is 
just completing another book, chiefly in dialogue— 
“The Magic Mountain ’’—the study of a sick man in 
the environment of an Alpine sanatorium. 

Gerhart Hauptmann, resting on royal laurels in his 
handsome home at Agnetendorf in the Riesengebirge, 
has also yielded, though only in fancy, to the perpetual 
lure that coaxes the German southward. He _ has 
recently published in Die Neue Rundschau a long, elegaic 
poem in classic measures, pitched in Capri, and called 
“Die Blaue Blume.” It is an adroit performance, but 
despite its forced rapture and jocundity, full of con- 
ventional echoes and figures, and covered with a patina 
of dust—even though it be marble dust. Hauptmann 
is also being lured to the North, for he is to lecture 
upon German literature at Petrograd. All the news- 
papers are full of tributes to Bérries von Miinchhausen, 
the ballad-writer, whose fiftieth birthday is approaching. 
The University of Breslau is to grant him an honorary 
degree. 

Arno Holz, the poet, the great leader of the German 
naturalist movement of the eighties—nineties, recently 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday, which brought great 
abundance of honours and gifts upon him. The bleak 
heavens compact of clouds of paper marks opened, and 
his by no means uncosy poet’s attic in Schéneberg- 
Berlin was flooded with crates of wine, delicacies, books, 
specially dedicated portfolios of drawings by artist 
friends. The municipality itself bestowed upon him 
a handsome bonus in cash and one of the universities 
an honorary degree. His finest present, however, was 
the offer of a publisher to publish his collected works 
in a superb edition. The author of ‘Das Buch der 
Zeit,” ‘‘ Die Dafnis-Lieder,” ‘‘ Die Blech-schmiede 
(Tin-smithy), ‘‘ Ignorabimus,”’ etc., sits anchored at 
his desk like a recluse, filing away at his gigantic world- 
opus, ‘‘ Phantasus,’’ of which many editions have 
already appeared, each different. This cyclopean poem 
is written according to Holz’s individual verse forms 
and arrangements, based upon his aversion to “‘ metrik ”’ 
and his passion for “ rhythmik.’”’ The lines, long and 
short, are all centred upon an axis in exact symmetrical 
halves, and the huge folio pages are thus splendoured 
with decorative patterns like those of vases or trees, each 
line being carefully pasted into place on a narrow strip 
of paper. Holz, so little known abroad, is indubitably 
one of the most remarkable poetic individualities of 
our day. There are many who regard him as a likely 
candidate for the Nobel prize for literature. 

Walter von Molo, a fertile and turbulent spirit, earth- 
bound with a warm Whitmanian broadness, yet for 
ever oscillating between the stars, has become one of the 
most popular of German novelists and dramatists. He 
is essentially the kind of inspired writer whom the 
Germans invest with the ennobling name of Dichter, 
whether he work in prose or verse. Von Molo as a 


writer is full of power and fire. His wonderful mastery 
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of historical matter and characters is shown in the 
vivid, percussive prose of his national novels— 
Fridericus,”’ “‘ Schiller,” ‘‘ Luise,’? etc. Two of his 
latest successes, a romance, “ On the Rolling Earth,” and 
the queer church-steeple play, ‘‘ Till Lausebums,”’ pulsate 
with the tremendous ¢lan, the rude vitality that breaks 
or submerges the form—the eternally human that glows 
and sings in the work of this boisterous Gothic genius. 

Jacob Wassermann has brought out a new romance 
in the ‘‘ Wendekreis ’’ series, published by S. Fischer— 
‘“ Ulrike Voytich ’’—a tale of a masterful woman, the 
part she plays as destiny in the lives of all that come 
within the radius of her demoniac power and will, and 
and barrenness and bitterness of her end. S. Fischer 
has also published the long-awaited second volume of 
the letters of Richard Dehmel, the poet—human and 
cultural documents of immense pithiness, colour and 
movement, brilliant coruscations, not only of a great 
lyric poet but a rare critic and thinker. The book 
contains the poignant love-letters to his first and second 
wife. Rainer Maria Rilke has published a volume of 
new ‘‘Sonnette,” rich ore cast into the bell-like, 
sombrely-serene music that distinguishes the work of 
this poet. Jacob Winckler, one of the original group 
of Haus Nyland” or workmen poets, has published 
his ‘‘ Chiliastische Pilgerzug,” a rapture-driven prose 
narrative full of a symbolism that probes the heart of 
life, an apostolic pilgrimage of the spirit east, north, 
south and west, a work as over-rich and bewildering as 
a piece of Indian architecture or the inconsequentiality 
of life itself. Winckler—this rude, Prometheus-like 
singer of ‘‘ The Labyrinth of God ’’—has also given us 
“Der Tolle Bomberg,” the mock-heroic freaks and 
escapades of a daredevil nobleman who lived in 
Westphalia fifty years ago. 

Ernst von Wolzogen, one of the older, better known 
novelists, has issued a book of intriguing memoirs, 
““ The Story of my Suicides ’’—or failures in matrimony, 
in life, in letters—a book of gentle, retrospective self- 
irony. Ernst Toller, the young dramatist of the 
Revolution, is still pent in the fortress of Niederschén- 
weide, serving the tail end of his five years’ sentence for 
his part in the Communistic revolt in Munich in rg1g. 
His new play, “ Hinkebein,” recently produced at 
Dresden, brought about a riot on the part of nationally- 
minded students, a German counterpart to the riot 
provoked by French patriots when Georg Kaiser’s ‘‘ The 
Fire in the Opera-house ’’ was recently produced in Paris. 

German hospitality to translations is very con- 
spicuous. A book which has created a great stir here 
is Frank Harris’s “ Life of Oscar Wilde,”’ published by 
S. Fischer and admirably translated by Frau Tony 
Noah. Another is the autobiography of Henry Ford. 
The sensational success of this book and the immense 
véclame made for it are evoking their own reaction in a 
book by a Herr Mennicken which has been announced. 
It bears the title, ‘‘ Anti-Ford.”’ Lloyd George’s book, 
“Ts it Peace ?’”’ has been announced, also the German 
and Russian editions of Sir George Buchanan’s memoirs. 
Sinclair Lewis’s ‘“ Main Street ”’ has been published, 
“Babbitt” is being translated, as well as books by 
John Dos Passos, Theodore Dreiser, Geoffrey Moss, etc. 

The prophets have been busy building up the broken 
world with bricks of books and the millenia they 


propound. Keyserling, Spengler, Steiner have their 
imposing followings. A new voice among the prophets 
and reformers is Rudolf Maria Holzapfel, who in two 
large and beautiful volumes called ‘“ Panideal,”” pub- 
lished by Diedrichs, of Jena, points out the path of 
healing to a sick civilisation. Art, society, man—all 
are overhauled, and all the factors of civilisation are 
restated by means of a “creative soul-analysis.” 
Another thinker who commands attention by the sheer 
force and clarity of his message is Count Richard 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, whose “‘ Pan-Europa”’ is of great 
import both in a cultural as well as a political sense. It 
is in effect a “‘ hyperethic,’’ based upon a code of the 
beautiful and the heroic, upon the factor of courage in 
life and the harmony that must be its goal and inspira- 
tion. A kind of sublimated common sense lightens in 
this book—here at length—and perhaps—is a strip of 
light that gleams above the limbo of a Europe in ruins— 
a path to a new synthesis. 

General Suchkomlinoff, the former Russian Minister 
of War, has just published in German a large volume of 
his reminiscences through the house of Reimar Hobbing, 
Berlin. Despite the gigantic national, dynastic and 
personal tragedy reflected in these pages, Suchkomlinoff 
maintains a kind of roguish humour. A true Russian, 
he permits the shadow of blame to fall across his own 
name at times—a characteristic not very frequent in 
the writers of political memoirs. 

Many new magazines of an art and literary nature 
are beginning to revive or come to birth, such as Faust, 
Hellweg (The Lighted Path), Orplid, etc. Vers und 
Prosa, a little monthly published by Rowohlt, of Berlin, 
is devoted to all that is strong, fresh and vital in the 
work of the younger writers, known and unknown. 
Germany has a large category of a class of publishers 
that exists scantily in other lands—the publishers of 
art books. Large, handsome, lavishly illustrated works 
are constantly appearing. To mention but a few: the 
magnificent folio devoted to Fra Angelico, with text 
by Wilhelm Hausenstein, published by Kurt Wolff, of 
Munich; ‘“‘ The German Ex-Libris,” ‘‘ The Gallery of 
Beauty of King Ludwig” and “‘ The Hermitage Gallery,” 
all published by Franz Hanfstaengl, Munich. A volume 
in gold cloth with wonderful colour plates bears the title 
“‘ Raume und Menschen ” (Rooms and the Man). It is 
devoted to modern German interiors—the cult of colour 
in full blaze, with text by August Trueb, published by 
the Walter Hadecke Verlag, of Stuttgart, which also 
issues a brilliant colour book called “‘ Die Tapete ’’—or 
“ Wallpapers.”” Ernst Wasmuth & Co., Berlin, continue 
their fascinating series of ‘‘ Orbis Pictus’’ books, each 
devoted to some special field of art, such as Japanese 
woodcuts or ancient Russian churches, with many 
illustrations and texts by famous specialists. Klink- 
hardt & Biermann, of Leipzig, have published many 
new art books, among them a “ History of Spanish 
Painting,’’ by August L. Mayer, a very authoritative work. 

New editions of Goethe, of Schiller, Shakespeare, 
Fichte, Dante, Balzac, Puskhin, Tolstoy and other 
classics are appearing constantly. Dr. Karl Federn is 
at work preparing a new edition of Heinrich von Kleist, 
the unfortunate dramatic genius who in a fit of Welt- 
schmerz induced by the Napoleonic invasion and by 
his own domestic troubles, shot himself and his mistress 
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over a hundred years ago on the banks of the Wannsee, 
near Berlin, where he lies buried. 

The field of German philosophic, scientific and 
educational literature is in itself so vast that special 
treatises would be necessary even to outline it. Books 
such as William Stern’s “ Psychology of Early Child- 
hood ” are aiming at a complete revolution of the train- 
ing of the human being. The element of revolt against 
no longer tenable truths is at work everywhere. Even 


German science has become audacious, as may be seen 
in such books as “‘ Ratsel der Tiefe,”” by Hanns Fischer, 
in which ice forms the dominant factor in the evolution 
and devolution of worlds, and in “‘ The Rocket into 
Space,”’ by Hermann Oberth, a scientific free lance who 
comes with a cool, algebraic-mechanical project for 
invading the regions beyond the earth’s atmosphere— 
a Wellsian dream worked out in _ incontrovertible 
figures. 


MODERN MAKERS OF DREAMS. 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


INCE the Armistice very little good music has 
. been composed; or if it has, it has not been 
played in public, or printed and published. On the 
other hand an enormous amount of clever music has 
been recently given to the world ; cleverness indeed is 
as common in music as it now is in poetry. So prevalent 
is it that many of us, not so very stupid ourselves, turn 
away from it in disgust and seek in the calm minds of 
elderly ladies that serenity which recognises that a 
brain functioning always at the top of its bent, is as 
devastating as a wet Sunday afternoon in Glasgow. 
Only a few weeks ago I met a City friend of mine who 
has made a large fortune during the last fifteen years. 
“Do you know what in these days is the commonest 
and cheapest commodity?” he asked. I reflected a 
moment. ‘No. Yet—well, I think I do. Yes. 
Rejected manuscripts.’”” He smiled. ‘‘ No,” he 
answered, “‘ brains !--the commonest thing in the world 
and the cheapest.” 

I have reflected a good deal on that dictum of my 
friend, and I’ve come to see that what he said was right. 
Almost everyone one meets to-day is clever; to be a 
little stupid is a distinction. It used not to be so. 
Twenty years ago one could shine a little, if only because 
so many other people could not shine at all. But 
to-day no one is dull. Twenty years ago a really clever 
composer could make a great stir in our musical life. 
A man like Eugene Goossens, for example, who can so 
to speak conduct a score backwards, would have been 
hailed as a heaven-sent genius, and I notice even in 
these days that my old friend, Havergal Brian, is filled 
with fervent and solemn admiration at the aspect of 
the younger Eugene doing his daily wonders. But 
Brian’s critical attitude remains what it was in 1904. 
To-day we are no longer to be taken in by mere brains. 
The kind of men who, in Queen Victoria’s golden days, 
were writing textbooks and fulfilling their vague pro- 
fessional destiny are in this decade setting everybody 
by the ears. Ebenezer Prout, I am told, wrote a 
symphony. Though at various times I have been 
called upon to perform many painful duties, fate has 
not yet brought me face to face—or rather ear to ear— 
with this work. But I can guess at the amount it 
contains of what I call Ebenezerism : a dull, protracted 
conscientiousness, a painful fear of breaking one of the 
thousand and one regulations duly scheduled by Prout 
himself. Ebenezer Prout I guess was a gaunt fellow 
who wore spiritual goloshes and carried a real umbrella. 
But to-day! Why, bless you, our musical professors 
When 


are themselves in the van of musical progress. 


Josef Holbrooke was a student he confounded his pro- 
fessors by the ease and calmness with which he wrote, 
in the privacy of his home, inspired works that broke 
every rule his music masters had striven to teach him. 
But to-day the professors are more outrageous—or do 
I mean experimental ?—than their pupils. They feel 
no doubt that they are in danger of being left behind, 
and to be left behind is to suffer artistic death—and not 
only death, but burial also. Some of these professors, 
like Granville Bantock, J. B. McEwen, Gustav Holst 
and Dr. Vaughan Williams, have genius as well as 
brains. 

But mere cleverness in these days is useless. Some 
of the most astute composers—few clever composers 
are astute—have discovered this and, as they them- 
selves declare, they have gone back “to the sim- 
plicities.”” Precisely what this means I do not know ; 
indeed I doubt the possibility of returning to a place 
one has never visited. Arthur Bliss has gone to 
California ; in these days California means Los Angeles. 
If the movie people have half the acumen with which 
they are credited—or rather with which they credit 
themselves—they will by force majeure pinion him, and 
then compel him to write ironical music for Lilian 
Gish, Jackie Coogan, Valentino and Charlie Chaplin. 
No one save the highly musical would guess that the 
sound was ironical, and the ordinary Yankee would 
grunt and ask for more. But now that he has left our 
shores the newspapers are strangely silent concerning 
his disciples. The “ frightfully clever ’’ people among 
us—the people who a short time ago voted Beethoven 
a bore and Brahms a crétin—are still writing their 
slithy music that, on brillig but rare evenings, gyres 
and gimbles in our ears. In the simplest words of 
our simple language, these men are not what they 
were. Nor are they in the same place. They are 
different and elsewhere—a charming arrangement. 

There are four men who, during this silly post-war 
period, have done more than any other four composers 
to keep our music not only healthy and of most excellent 
report, but vigorous and free from pretence. These 
men are Sir Edward Elgar, Rutland Boughton, John 
Ireland and Dr. Vaughan Williams. Elgar’s recent 
fate has been curious. About three years ago I attended 
a concert devoted exclusively to his music: the hall 
was only one quarter full. More recently Bernard 
Shaw, having gone to listen to Elgar’s ‘‘ The Apostles,” 
found the hall almost empty. He became indignant 
and wrote to the papers. But his angry letter has had 
little, if any, noticeable effect on the public. If thousands 
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do not flock to hear Elgar’s music there is some sub- 
stantial reason—I do not say it is a good one—that 
prevents them flocking ; it is not a matter of idle in- 
difference. The truth is there is a definite reaction 
against Elgar. It means nothing; that is to say it 
means nothing important, for already it is dying. In 
the last five years we have had to try the Big Four, 
the Foolish Five and the Silly Six. People have come 
over from Paris, Moscow, Chelsea, Brussels and other 
places in need of invigoration, and have tried to make 
us welcome them. We gave them a lot of time and 
attention, and we listened with that faint surprise 
that empty cleverness always arouses in those of us 
who are truly musical. We thought at first that it was 
our fault that we failed to respond to these Belgian, 
French and other delights, for we musicians are a modest 
people. But in the course of time we discovered 
beyond peradventure that in the main the new Russians 
were false prophets, Erik Satie a vigorous but ineffective 
buffoon, and even the Spaniards of no great account. 
Still we wanted something new and, that new thing 
had to be preposterously blatant and stupidly im- 
pertinent. Because the war has infected us with so 
much restlessness we demanded something extremely 
hot and unusually strong. Elgar’s music failed ; he 
had written very little since 1914, and for some reason 
or other the vast public turned away from him quite 
in the manner of people who had found something 
better. But they had not ; what they had found was 
merely something different. But John Ireland had 
struck a new vein. His Violin Sonata was played 
everywhere; his piano music—particularly ‘‘ The 
Island Spell ’’—was found to be of excellent calibre 
and refreshing originality. If he did not absolutely 
take the town by storm, he did produce a charming 


ripple on the sea of music, and no doubt he will do so 
again. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams has helped to keep the flag 
flying, but he still awaits that great public which one 
day will be his. His noble and poetic mind has its 
thousands of devotees ; in five or ten years it will have 
its hundreds of thousands. 

But it was left to Rutland Boughton to work the 
miracle. Whilst most musical people were clamouring 
for music without emotion ; for sound that, so to speak, 
had so little meaning that it did not even announce 
that dinner was ready; and for compositions that 
seemed to have no beginning and were certainly with- 
out an end—whilst all this was being done Boughton 
brought ‘“‘ The Immortal Hour ”’ to town and achieved 
the impossible. This, it might have seemed, was the 
last kind of music that the restless ones were seeking. 
But its peace and serenity, its faéry-magic and deep 
regrets, healed them. Ernest Newman has declared 
that he has never been able to find anyone to tell him 
what Fiona Macleod’s text is about, and I share his 
bewilderment. But the music is of a ravishing beauty ; 
for sheer beauty indeed it is superior to any music 
written in our time. Slowly it secured a large public. 
I have heard it eleven times at the Regent; I have 
played it through on the piano forty or fifty times. 
I hear of enthusiasts who have listened to it more than 
forty times. There is nothing wonderful in all this, 
for some of us have long recognised in Boughton a fine 
and a noble mind. When “ Alkestis’’ was recently 
given at Covent Garden it was not popular. But it will 
be. I have lived with the MS. of this opera for eight 
months, and I know its every note. But the public is 
slow to understand a new opera even when it is written 
in the broad and exquisitely melodic style of ‘‘ Alkestis.’’ 


ARNOLD BENNETT.* 


By GERALD GOULD. 


HIS little book was worth the trouble involved 

in bringing it up to date. It is true that the 
bringing might have been more thorough—‘ Clay- 
hanger ’’ and “ Hilda Lessways ’’ figure oddly as “ two 
out of a promised three instalments’ on the very page 
preceding the discussion of ‘“‘ These Twain”; and 
Henry James is no longer “ living’ except as a candi- 
date for immortality—but such blemishes matter little 
in comparison with the general excellence. Mr. Darton 
writes well because he thinks well; he has more than 
alertness and acuteness—he has profundity ; and he 
knows Mr. Bennett’s work in detail. On the whole I 
think he does much less than justice to it, but his adverse 
criticisms are always well argued, even when they are 
ill-founded. It is not indeed with individual judg- 
ments that I should quarrel, except at one or two points. 
(To tell us that ‘‘ ‘ The Glimpse ’ merely offers the crude 
metaphors of spiritualism visualised ’’ is surely to forget 
the third and valuable part of it.) Rather I should say 
Mr. Darton fails to conceive his subject on a sufficiently 
grand scale. For Mr. Bennett is a great man, and a 


* “Arnold Bennett.” By F. J. Harvey Darton. (Writers 
of the Day series. New and revised edition.) 2s. net. 
(Nisbet.) 


greater than one could well gather from these pages. 
Even his most obvious and depressing faults are the 
flaws of greatness. 

His masterpiece is beyond doubt “ The Old Wives’ 
Tale.” And here at any rate Mr. Darton praises 
generously and therefore adequately : 


‘“ Phere is no English novel quite like ‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale.’ Its apparently endless succession of small prosaic 
things is a sustained effort of imagination all the more 
remarkable because there is no imagination visible in 
the plain tale. The book reflects all the breadth and the 
narrowness, all the strength and impotence, of the English 
middle class ; of England, perhaps.” 


The “all” in that last sentence obviously goes too 
far ; but sometimes one must go beyond the mark if 
one is to reach it. What gives one pause is rather the 
assumption that the artistic form, the method of em- 
bodying imagination in “ small prosaic things,” renders 
the book unique among English novels. What else is 
the method of ‘‘ Pendennis” or of ‘‘ Middlemarch ”’ ? 
It seems to me that “ The Old Wives’ Tale”’ should 
be praised precisely because it carries on worthily a 
great tradition. Its uniqueness—every work of art is 
unique—lies in the particular vision of the eternal 
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tragedy. When Mr. Darton calls it “a miracle of 
constructive genius and eclectic self-restraint,’’ one can 
agree with every word. 

It is a common criticism that Mr. Bennett is not at 
his best away from the Five Towns. Those who say 
this, however, have two difficulties to overcome. Much 
of the action in the admittedly noblest of his works 
passes far away from the Five Towns. And a consider- 
able body of opinion has welcomed “‘ Riceyman Steps,” 
which is entirely a London story, as second in status. 
Even Mr. Darton takes this view ; he puts the dilemma 
in a sentence : 


“It is not a Five Towns novel, but is mentioned here 
because it alone can stand beside ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale.’ ’’ 


I do not agree. “‘ Riceyman Steps” is a brilliant four 
de force, but it is not created, it is observed, and not 
even very accurately observed. The truth surely is 
that both the rule and the difficulty about apparent 
exceptions rest upon a misconception. Mr. Bennett 
is at his best in the Five Towns, but not for any limit- 
ing social or geographical reason, not because of any 
narrowness or impediment in his genius. Everybody 
must create most readily in the medium he knows ; 
that knowledge gives him freedom, not hindrance ; he 
can create, in local types, for the universal stage. That 
is why Mr. Zangwill writes best about the Ghetto, and 
Mr. Conrad best about the sea; why Dickens excelled 
in depicting the London poor, and Thackeray in depict- 
ing the London middle class. And Mr. Bennett can 
afford to let his characters leave the Five Towns 
geographically behind them when—and only when— 


‘‘ They change their skies above them, 
But not their hearts that roam.” 


The real source of his weakness is that he is not content 


with universality ; he insists upon sinking to generalisa- 
tion. The distinction is simple. The smallest boy in 
Hanley or Burslem is universal, because his experience 
is an inalienable part of human experience ; but the 
moment you say: ‘‘ Because this small boy feels so- 
and-so, all small boys feel so-and-so,”’ you are generalis- 
ing and falsifying. Mr. Bennett’s incidental merits 
unhappily accentuate this central defect. He is 
extraordinarily clever, quick, versatile, “‘ sharp” (Mr. 
Darton well draws the comparison between him and 
his own “ Card.”) He is als ‘-emely witty. And all 
these qualities are temptations. They make it so easy 
for him to lay down the law with a delusive air of 
authority ; out come the aphorisms, neat, sparkling, 
grandiose, intimidating and false; and gradually Mr. 
Bennett has come to be taken in by them himself. It 
is significant that a man of his really enormous capacity 
should never again have been able to touch the heights 
he had reached at the comparatively early age of 
forty-one. He has become worldly-wise ; and worldly- 
wisdom is the enemy of wisdom. That, not any 
connection with a particular area, constitutes his 
provincialism ; and that is why he is so ready to suspect 
provincialism in others. 

But, when that is said, a great man! A man to 
thank the gods of literature for! And Mr. Darton’s 
booklet, for all its carping, will help us to thank them 
with intelligence and discrimination. Acting on the 
principle of his own prefatory note—‘‘ Because I 
revere Mr. Bennett’s best work, I cannot be so un- 
critical as to praise his worst ’’—I will pay Mr. Darton 
the tribute of a final quarrel. He finds ‘‘ Whom God 
Hath Joined” a failure. To my mind it ranks with 
“ Clayhanger ’’ and almost with “ The Old Wives’ 
Tale”: Mr. Darton himself quotes from it a passage 
of prophetic beauty, typical of the whole. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MRS. VICTOR RICKARD. 


RS. RICKARD, whose book, “ Old Sins Have 
Long Shadows,’’* has scored a great success, 
is not one of the blazing names in fiction, but from the 
time of her first novel she has had an ever-increasing 
public, and the critics have always treated her, with 
respect. She has two manners of writing—the psycho- 
logical and sensational—but in either her characterisation 
is sound and assured. 

Mrs. Victor Rickard, while generously praising young 
writers who endeavour to break into new forms of 
prose, has the steadfast belief that in fiction the story 
is the thing that counts. She is of the school of Dickens 
rather than of Dorothy Richardson, of Balzac rather 
than Marcel Proust. She has lived under many skies 
and has taken from each country impressions, atmo- 
spheric and human, splendidly useful to her craft as 
writer. She is one of the few women who have escaped 
from garrison life without the stamp of convention. 
Clear and strong in her mentality, she is entirely 
feminine in her grace and charm ; she seems a woman 
of the Old Regime without any tincture of snobbism. 


* 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Reviewed last month. 


A favourite expression of Amber Reeves (which 
conveys only curiosity as to life and appreciation of 
every shade of it) is, “I love people.” That is Mrs. 
Rickard’s position too. It must be the standpoint of 
all the writers who count for anything, since, without 
interest in life, bored writers give us either a dull or 
degenerate still life. 

In articles and interviews for THE BooKMAN I never 
lose zest as a critic for the portraits in such a gallery. 
Mrs. Rickard told me her own story as simply as one 
tells a friend of the adventures of an afternoon. Her 
beautiful flat at the Pheasantry, Chelsea, just over the 
dancing quarters of the fascinating Astafieva, was exactly 
the place in which to recount the tale of a writer’s life : 

“The first thing I ever wrote, when I was about 
eighteen, was a poem which I took to Mr James Crosbie, 
the editor of the Cork Examiner. He published it and 


paid for it—which I believe got him into serious trouble 
with the directors of the paper ; but his encouragement 
led me to regard writing as a serious occupation out 
of which I might hope to earn something.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Rickard smiled at the idea of 
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her young greed ; but of course this was not cupidity, 
but the pride of the writer in knowing that her work 
was really worth while. 

“T then submitted a number of hunting sketches to 
Mr. Crosbie which he also published, greatly daring ; 
and this spurred me still further to write a serious 
hunting story called ‘The Price of a Friend ’—I 
remember that title more easily than I can those of 
some of my later books. My good friend told me it 
was not tommy-rot, and I appreciated the mild praise, 
for if it had been he would certainly have left me in 
no doubt about the matter. He did not publish it, 
however, but advised me to 
submit it to the Irish Times, 
which accepted the serial, pay- 
ing me £15, which I then 
considered a very handsome 
remuneration. When in after 
years I got as much as five 
guineas a thousand words for 
serial work, I had not that 
wonderful thrill of gratifica- 
tion. First things seem so 
often best. The vast sum, 
with some other amounts 
received for impressions of the 
chase, enabled me to buy a 
hunter. 

“Hunting was indeed my 
chief occupation and interest 
from the time I was nine 
years old till I married and 
went out to India with my 
husband, Victor, who was 
then a captain in the Munster 
Fusiliers, of which he became 
Colonel during the Great War, 
dying in action. Until that 
time I had spent almost 
the whole of my life in a corner 
of County Cork, where my 
father was rector of Mitchelstown, a small town near 
Fermoy, which was always the most important military 
centre in the South of Ireland. My early recollections 
are mainly military ones. We used to have big guns in 
one of the fields belonging to the rectory during 
manceuvres every year. All the year round there were 
unending gaieties—dances and hunting and picnics and 
tennis parties. 

“ This early background to my life has always been 
much more vivid to me than anywhere I have lived 
since. For a good many years after I went to India I 
wrote nothing, and I found the life there very dis- 
illusioning. The ‘Glamour of the East’ I found to 
consist chiefly of smells and mosquitoes, and life in 
cantonments was suburban and uninspiring. 

“The only part of my time in the East which left 
any graphic impression on me was the period I spent 
in Burma, and later in the Andaman Islands, where 
my son Victor was born. Rangoon was full of magic, 
and I tried to capture some of it in a mystery story 
called ‘ The Pointing Man,’ which I published under a 
pseudonym, as also my first serious novel, ‘ Dregs.’ 

“ T tried vainly since to recapture some of that wonder 


of Burma in a novel called ‘ A Fool’s Errand,’ which I 
published four years ago, and which I now consider the 
worst book I have written. 

“ Actually the first novel was ‘ Young Mr. Gibbs,’ 
which I wrote to amuse my husband when he was ill 
up in the Hills. It was an absurd attempt at light 
comedy, but, on looking back through my press cuttings, 
I find that it received more notices than any book I 
have written since. 

““ “Dregs ’ was published in the Month of Armageddon 
—August, Ig14—and so never had a chance of success. 
I was amazed to get a long review of it in the Nation, 
which Ihave been told since 
was written by Mr. Garnett, 
who described it as a power- 
ful study in psychology. I 
had always thought that any 
gifts I might have were in the 
direction of story-telling. 

“Certainly the plot of my 
‘Light Above the Cross- 
Roads,’ a story of Secret 
Service in the Great War, was 
the chief cause of its success. 
I had bad luck with this book, 
for it was allowed to remain 
out of print for nearly a 
year at the time when there 
were hardly any war novels 
published. It appeared in 
America soon after the United 
States came into the war, and 
became a best-seller there at 
once. It was reprinted month 
after month for the best part 
of a year, and in some months 
there were two new editions. 
But I had sold the entire 
American rights in ‘ The 
Mrs. Victor Rickard. Light Above the Cross-Roads’ 

for £25. 

“That book still goes on selling. It received a few 
enthusiastic reviews, but on the whole the notices were 
most discouraging. It amuses me now to find that 
papers which depreciated the book severely when it 
appeared keep on asking, in their reviews of my more 
recent novels, why I do not show the same qualities of 
inspiration which they attribute to it now. 

“The novel which has done most to make my 
work known—‘ Cathy Rossiter ’—was, however not so 
dominantly psychological as ‘ The Frantic Boast,’ which 
fell completely flat in spite of a fine appreciation from 
Mr. Gerald Gould, whose opinion I value most highly. 
In ‘ Cathy Rossiter ’ the story element was very strong. 
This book was founded almost entirely upon the unjust 
imprisonment in lunatic asylums of several sane people 
whom I came to know intimately. But even here, 
though the subject was very much in my mind and I 
felt it my duty to do all I could to make people realise 
what ghastly suffering and terrible injustice is endured 
in such cases, the characters as they evolved in the 
book gradually interested me more than even the 
subject. 

“ Generally speaking, I find that the development of 
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the characters themselves makes the story ; and I am 
never able to think out a book beforehand. I cannot 
even think out a chapter in advance, but have to let 
the characters decide their own actions. I have tried 
sometimes to work according to plan for a few chapters, 
but the result is always crude and I have to tear up 
what I have written. I would sooner write about 
women than men; for writing about men is nearly 
always guessing to me and has to be done from the 
outside. The only male novelist with inside know- 
ledge of women characters is Mr. W. L. George. I 
know of no woman writer who has the same knowledge 
of men’s characters as he has of a certain type of woman. 

““T have somehow come to know intimately a sur- 
prisingly large number of both men and women in a 
great variety of conditions and in various places, so 
that I can draw upon a rather unusually wide range 
of characters. 

““ My conception of life is that it is essentially dramatic, 
and that it has actually to be toned down rather than 
coloured up for purposes of novel writing. I have 
seen many strangely dramatic things happen to my 
friends at all times of my life, which would be regarded 
as grossly exaggerated if I ever put them into a book 
exactly as they happened. But life is so dramatic, 
in fact, that I feel the dramatic novel to be completely 
justified. It is tomy mind much closer to realism than 
the dreary monotonous studies of uneventful lives 


which many modern fictionists write. Perhaps my 
experience of life has been unusual, but I have found 
that the dramatic gesture is not peculiar to any country 
or class, or even any one type of person, but is the human 
expression of something which is life itself. Adventures 
have, within my own experience, been often to the 
unadventurous. Like everybody else, I write mostly 
about the people of my own social class, which may be 
roughly described as that of the New Poor. 

“From my own point of view the sex question has 
been exaggerated out of its due proportion in modern 
novels, as though it were a discovery of this new 
generation. My belief is that it should take exactly 
the same proportion in life as any other human instinct. 
In the Victorian days religion occupied the attention 
of serious novelists almost as much as sex does to-day, 
and I consider that it was just as interesting a subject 
for novel writing. 

“The necessity for courage towards life is, in my 
opinion, the most important interpretation of it that a 
novelist can offer to his readers. Everything should 
fall into its due place, but the so-called ‘ love interest ’ 
cannot possibly be made the sole interest in any life.” 

As standing between the two schools of old and new, 
that is a declaration of Mrs. Rickard’s that will repay 
study by contemporary writers. 


Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
APRIL, 1924. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton,’ Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, but that in 
our May Number the first prize will be offered for the best original sonnet, instead of for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NotIce.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PriIzE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


* TIT.—A Prize or THREE New Books is offered for the 
best account in not more than a hundred and 
fifty words of the most striking act of spon- 
taneous courtesy the writer ever witnessed. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 


NotE.—We shall discontinue the Lyric Competition 
(No. I) in May, and offer the same prize until 
| further notice for the best original sonnet. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH. 


I.—TueE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Liam P. 
Clancy, of 14, Union Road, Tufnell Park, N.7, 
and Mrs. Verna Ayer Akerberg, care of Miss 
Inglis, 25, Belgrave Road, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, for the following : 


THE WEST WIND. 

There’s a little wayward wind 
Comes winging from the West, 
When the din o’ day is over, 

And the city’s lulled to rest, 

And the dreams it does be bringing 
O’er the wide-dividing foam, 

Wake a hunger in the heart o’ me 
For the pleasant hills 0’ home. 


There is music, there is laughter, 

In that little wayward wind, 

With the rapture of the old days 
That the new days never find, 

And it sings 0’ moor and mountain, 
And of foxgloves blowing fair, 

Till a thirst is on the soul o’ me 
For the sunlit hills o’ Clare. 
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I will hasten, I will hurry, 
From the city’s rush and roar, 
And a quiet glen in Thomond 
I will dwell in evermore. 

And no strife shall follow after, 
And no sound disturb my rest, 
Save a little low wind crooning 
Out the gold-emblazoned West. 


Liam P. CLANCY. 


I THOUGHT THAT I WAS OLD. 


I thought that I was old, and lo! 

Thou laid’st thy hand upon me, and I saw 
The fountain in my heart where thought;, 
Like little children, sail their boats 

To far-off shores—I’d thought that I was old ! 


I thought that I was dead—Thou called’st 

And in that sleep of Death I dreamed that Life 
Sat weaving in the sepulchre of my heart. 

She wove the tissues of my visions into robes 
Of immortality—for Thou had’st called ! 


I thought that it was night—and see ! 


Thou trail’st Thy garment o’er the path of suns. 


I stumble on to lift Thy shining hem 
And shake the star-dust out in clouds 
Whereon to lie—where there’s no night. 


VERNA AYER AKERBERG, 


We also select for printing : 
APRIL SONG. 


Never heed the doleful ones 
Who cry “ Love is dead !”’ 
To-day I saw Queen Venus 
Raise her golden head 

From a field of swaying daffodils 
Beside a silver stream ; 

And she danced, and she danced 
Herself into a dream. 


Through the rushes Cupid crept, 

A merry rogue of three, 

Raised his bow, vermilion-dyed, 
And let the shaft go free : 

And it flew away around the world 
Through the East and West ; 

And I laughed, and I laughed... . 
And drew it from my breast. 


Then it was, my lovely one, 
I saw you through the trees, 
With an armful of daffodils 
Dancing down the breeze. 
Maybe all that happy dream 
Wasn’t really true... . 

But I know that I love, 
And I love only you. 


(G. Laurence Groom, 1, St. Mark’s House, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1.) 
YOUNG! AND ELUSIVE AS A BIRD. 
Young! and elusive as a bird, 
White as the moonlight on the lake, 
Unspoiled as Eden ere the snake 
Slid between echoes of the Word. 
Who then am I who try to make 
The young heart stir that never stirred, 
And who am I to add a third 
To Youth and Laughter, for Love’s sake ? 
There’s not a plea can justify 
An ogre who pursues an elf, 
Except that you are all that I 
Would be, could I escape myself. 
That is my warning. Now you know— 
Love me for ever even so! 


(Robert Hillyer, 118, Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, U.S.A.) 


Photo by Hall Mr. J. A. R. Cairn, 
& Russell. 


whose “ Sidelights of London" (Hutchinson) 
is now in a second edition. 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Winnifred Tasker (Bournemouth), Una Malleson 
(London), Silvey A. Clarke (Fulham), Hon. Mrs. Gilbert 
Coleridge (London), Gwen Syms (East Sheen), Wallace 
Davies (Prees), E. A. Fielder (Horsham), Stephen 
Stothert (Rochester), Oswyn J. Boulton (Canada), 
J. Anthony McDonald (Dublin), Pamela Marsh (London), 
J. L. Duncan (Rothesay), M. E. Stark (U.S.A.), Ivan 
Adair (Dublin), Enid Clay (Walthamstow), Ernest 
Alcock (London), L. M. Priest (Norwich), Dorothy 
Hope (Southwold), Sillah Appleyard (Hoddesdon), 
Pauline Slender (West Kensington), M. Watson (Cam- 
buslang), E. M. Webb (Dorking), M. C. Nudd (Yiewsley), 
P. E. Noble (London), D. A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough), 
N. K. Piggott (Bristol), A. P. Hadwen (Leicester), 
D. Payne (London), M. Leijonhufvud (Bournemouth), 
Lily Dove (Ledbury), S. K. Darnley (Beverley), A. 
Oldham (Cambridge), M. Steele (Putney), M. A. Jones 
(Warwick), A. A. Biss (Kensington), W. E. Edmondson 
(Birkenhead), G. H. Grant (Birkenhead), W. Swayne 
Little (Dublin), Rhys Raworth (Harrogate), F. I. Noble 
(Walthamstow), T. B. Noble (Walthamstow), Isabel 
Norwood (Blackheath), D. Waller (Oxford), Mrs. K. B. 
Greene (Canada), Alexander Grant, M.A., M.D. (Granton- 
on-Spey), J. B. Hodgson (Grange over Sands). 


II._-TuHe Prize or HALF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, 
of Kinkora, Swanley, Kent, for the following : 


TRADE IN THE BALANCE. By W. A. S. HEwIns. 
(Philip Allan). 
‘‘ First show me your penny.” 
Simple Simon, Nursery Rhyme. 


We also select for printing : 


BIG STRONG MAN! By CHARMAN EDWARDS. 
(Sampson Low.) 


“He bore the skies upon his back, 
Just as the pedler does his pack.” 
Swirt, Atlas, or The Minister of State. 


(Kathleen Rice, The Warren, Devonshire Road, 
Harpenden, Herts.) 


THE SQUARE EGG. By “ Saki” (H. H. Munro). 
(John Lane.) 


‘“ Would we not shatter it to bits—-and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!”’ 


Omar KuaAyyAm, Rubdiydt. 
(Kezia Marlow, 21, York Road, Harrogate.) 


RECOMPENSE. By Ropert KEABLE. (Constable.) 


‘“My true love hath my heart— 
And I have his.” 
Str P. SIDNEY. 


(Winifred Cleary, 37, Crystal Palace Road, 
East Dulwich, S.E.22.) 
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LOVE US ALL! By 
A. Nett Lyons. 
(Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 

“A man’s reach 
should exceed his 
grasp.” 

R. BROWNING, 

Andrea del Sarto. 


(Edith A.Churchill, 

6, Sefton Park 

Road, Bishopston, 
Bristol.) 


PRIzE 
OF THREE NEW 
Books for the 
best suggestion 
of a subject for 
aiscussion by 

THE BooxmaAN Literary Circle is awarded to A. M. 

Hillier, of 6, Westmoreland Road, Bromley, 

Kent, who suggests a discussion on “ The 

Difference between Good and Bad Verse, and 

between Good Verse and Good Poetry.” 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GuINeA for the best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to R. M. Stoloff, 
of 65, Minster Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2, 
for the following : 
THE COMELY LASS. By T. Moutt. (Heinemann.) 
““The Comely Lass’”’ is a simple story of country life. 
All the characters are drawn with the beauty of style 
and artlessness that characterised Mr. Moult’s first novel, 
““ Snow over Elden.’”’ The author has made a very beau- 
tiful thing of the rather hackneyed ending, and it is a 
tribute to his power that we believe implicitly in its reality, 
This is a tale to be read when the mind is in need of re- 
freshment ; a simple, straightforward tale of laughter and 
tears, unvexed by any problems of complex psychology, 
yet containing all the truths of life and happiness. 


Photo by Russell. 


Mr. Beckles 
Willson, 


the well-known Canadian author, whose novel, 
“ Redemption,” Messrs. Putnam are publishing. 


We also select for printing : 

THE DAY’S JOURNEY. By W. B. Maxwe tt. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Mr. Maxwell’s Heber and Bird are no heroes: you 
meet them everywhere—cranky, quarrelsome, often a 
nuisance, held together by a tie of friendship which they 
cannot break—and would not if they could. Other 
experiences, marriage and the war, absorb them tem- 
porarily and disturbingly. But when death, divorce and 
the armistice have restored them to one another, they 
resume their old habits with secret relief, and we leave 
them to their beloved (and disputed) golf—elderly, prosy, 
disagreeable, but with their affection deeper and stronger 
than ever. This book is one of Mr. Maxwell’s finest 
achievements. 

(B. Noél Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester.) 


THE LIFE OF 
OLIVE SCHREI- 
Bes: 
CRONWRIGHT 
SCHREINER. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


The life history 
of the ‘ queer little 
child’? who grew 
up to be the famous 
writer of ‘ The 
Story of an African 
Farm” is ably 
told by her husband. 
Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner regarded 


Mr. Athelstan 
Ridgway, 
his wife as “a author of “ The Secret Net,” a Cornish romance 


which Mr, Andrew Melrose is publishing. 
sacred trust,’’ and 


gave up his own work and home in order to devote 
himself to her. He gives us a vivid picture of this gifted 
woman. He calls forth oursympathy for her lonely youth, 
her constant ill-health, her inability to settle down: and 
we feel, when we read of her quiet passing away in sleep, 
that only Death was peaceful enough for that restless spirit. 


(A. Shepherd, 118, Baron’s Court Road, W.14.) 


THE GREEN SHADE. By HEApon Hitt. (Ward, Lock.) 


Detective stories are just now attaining a greater popu- 
larity even than in those far-off days of Sherlock Holmes’s 
first triumph. One of the most popular writers of mysteries, 
Mr. Headon Hill maintains that standard which we have 
learned to expect from him in his new book. But the 
official detective is a fool, of course ; romance must provide 
a private individual of sparkling deductive powers who 
brings the culprits to book with the indispensable aid of 
a perky young sparrow named Jawn. In its class, ‘“‘ The 
Green Shade ’”’ should be a best seller. 


(Leonard Taylor, 28, Glamorgan Street, Pimlico, $.W.1.) 


We select for special commendation the reviews by 
L. Mugford (Blackheath). W. L. Dudley (Bridge of 
Weir), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), A. C. Fraser (Twickenham), J. M. Reid (Glasgow), 
Helen B. Campbell (Vancouver), Kathleen Rice (Har- 
penden), M. E. Rotton (London), D. E. Crick (Leigh), 
Phyllis M. Stone (Southport), Malcolm Hemphrey 
(Aldershot), D. L. G. Joseph (Bexhill), J. Cuthbert 
Scott (Charlton Kings), Joan Vale (Australia), Ruth 
Bevan (Bude), G. W. Bowes (Blackburn), Paul 
Kay (New York), H. C. Dent (Rotherham), A. M. 
Pagan (Lays, Ayrshire), Geoffrey H. Wells (Cardiff), 
Wallace Davies (Prees), W. Webster (Southport), H. M. 
Clark (Chelmsford), V. W. Ware (Eastleigh), Iva G. C, 
Abbott (Ware), E. A. Garlicke (Kingston-on-Thames). 


V.— THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to Miss S. H. Isaacson, 
15, Vicarage Gate, W.8. 


FIFTY GUINEAS FOR A LYRIC 
SUITABLE FOR SETTING TO MUSIC. 


Why is the modern song so frequently supplied with 
words that are not written in the language nor with 
the feeling of poetry ? Composers and music publishers 
say these are the best they have been able to discover. 
To give the author an opportunity to vindicate himself, 
THE Bookman offers a Prize of FIFTY GUINEAS for 
the best original Lyric suitable for setting to music. 
Good lyrics, to justify their description, should be 
singable ; but some of them are not. It is essential 
that in this Competition the lyrics should lend them- 
selves to musical setting, and we propose having the 
winning lyric set to music. 


Any competitor may use a pseudonym, but his 
correct name must also be given, and this must be 
printed in the event of his winning the prize. The 
award will be announced, and a selection of the 


best lyrics printed in a_ special Supplement to 
THE BOooKMAN. 


Full particulars and conditions in connection with 
this Competition may be obtained on application to 
The Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SQuarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


No book has ever satisfied all critics—the book 
that could would certainly be too good to live. 
Even Shakespeare is not so 
secure above question as 
Matthew Arnold would have 
placed him, and there is no 
other great author who has 
not a certain number of 
discerning judges among 
those who are unable to 
appreciate him. In his 
fourth series of ‘“‘ Contem- 
porary Portraits’’ (10s. 6d. : 
Grant Richards), Mr. Frank 
Harris writes as the uncom- 
promisingly candid friend or 
acquaintance of a variety 
of men and women who are 
or have been of importance 
in literature, art, the drama, 
politics and public life 
generally. He emphatically 
knows what he likes and 
dislikes, and pours out his 
praise and his scorn with an 
equal gusto. He admires 
Max Beerbohm and his 
essays, but thinks little 
of his stories and of his 
literary preferences. ‘‘ Just 
as Shaw tries to find something to admire in Mark 
Twain,” he writes, ‘‘so Max, I remember, was 
resolved to speak of Henry James with reverence,”’ 
and he dismisses James’s stories as “senseless 
abortions of mediocrity.’’ He writes charmingly 
of Leonard Merrick; and if his outspoken but 
friendly criticism of his books misses their essential 
quality, that was to be expected, for Mr. Harris's 
sympathies, like yours and mine, are not unlimited, 
and Mr. Merrick’s gracious art and philosophy of 
lite differ too widely from his own to make adequate 
appeal to him. His vivid sketch of Olive Schreiner 
is admirably balanced; but he eulogises Emma 
Goldman without restraint; she is the greatest 
woman he has ever met—greater than Olive 
Schreiner, George Eliot, Sarah Bernhardt or 
Christina Rossetti ; though what comparison there 
can be between the daring, anarchist Emma Gold- 
man and the gentle recluse Christina Rossetti is 
not obvious. But if there be some occasional 
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whose brilliant book ot stories, “The Bazaar” (which like all 
good books has not pleased all its critics), is published by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


sound and fury in Mr. Harris’s opinions, he is 
always suggestive, provocative, interesting, and 
you can even rejoice in the cocksure arrogance of 
his censures, for it is refreshing nowadays to find 
a man who respects no taste but his own and has 
the courage of all his prejudices. 


There are delightfully witty and farcical sketches 
in Mr. E. V. Knox’s “ An 
Hour From Victoria” 
(4s. 6d.; Allen & Unwin), a 
book I strongly recommend 
to anyone who wants to get 
away from whatever is 
depressing him and go where 
there is laughter. 


Wit seems to have been 
evenly distributed among 
the Bishop of Manchester’s 
sons, ard there is laughter 
too in “Sanctions: A 
Frivolity,”” by Ronald A. 
Knox (7s. 6d.; Methuen), 
who rejoiced us last year 
with his satirical ‘‘ Memories 
of the Future.”” Those who 
hold that a novel should be 
nothing but a story may 
say that is 
not a novel, but what- 
ever it may not be, it is 
amusing, interesting, and 
keeps you pleasantly 
entertained. A variety of 
guests meet at Lady 
Denham’s house party, men and women of import- 
ance in social, literary, religious, political and other 
circles, and ‘“‘ Sanctions ”’ is all a record of the games 
they play and especially of the talk that passes 
between them from day to day—talk on all manner 
of subjects, a lively, ironical, flippant, occasionally 
serious, interchange of ideas and opinions that are 
so suggestive, amusing, provocative that you 
scarcely realise you have not been reading a story 
till you come to think of it afterwards. 


Mr. Martin Armstrong, 


Personally I welcome these conversational novels, 
and am glad we are to have one presently from Mr. 
Middleton Murry—‘‘ The Voyage,” which Messrs. 
Constable will publish this month. 


Also this month, Messrs. Constable are publish- 


ing ‘‘ Christopher Marlowe,” a five-act drama in 
poetic prose, by Ernest Milton, a distinguished 


young actor who is in high favour with audiences 
at the Old Vic. 
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Mr. Charles 
Fielding Marsh, 
whose striking 
novel, “‘ After Har- 
vest,”’ is published 
by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin, is a des- 
cendant of the 
great novelist, 
Henry Fielding. 
Before taking to 
writing, Mr. Marsh 
was an artist—he 
was one of Her- 
komer’s first pupils 
at the famous Bushey School, and afterwards studied 
in Paris under Benjamin Constant in a studio at 
Clichy. He has exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
the Society of British Artists, and in most of the 
English provincial galleries. 


Mr. Ernest 
Goodwin, 


whose new novel, “Stiletto,” is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Collins. 


Mr. A. G. Thornton, who has become a well-known 
journalist since he started writing humorous articles 
in the Stay in 1921, has made a very successful 
debut as a novelist with ‘‘ An Astronomer at Large,” 
which has won the prize in Mr. Andrew Melrose’s 
latest Novel Competition. To find time to write a 
novel amid the stress of daily journalism was no 
easy task, and Mr. Thornton tells me he only got 
through with it by firmly resolving to write at least 
ten pages every day and living up to that resolution. 
Always the ten pages were 


essay “On Run- 
ning After One’s 
Hat,” and Mr. 


Chesterton has 
written an intro- 
duction to the 
book. 


Five new volumes 
which Messrs. 
Chapman & Dodd 
are adding to their 
admirable Abbey 
Classics series are 
Donne’s “Devo- 
tions upon Emergent Occasions,” with an intro- 
duction by Desmond MacCarthy; Defoe’s ‘“ Moll 
Flanders,”’ with an introduction by W. H. Davies; 
Vol. I of Thomas Love Peacock’s Prose Works, 
with an introduction by G. S. Street; ‘‘ An 
Ethiopian History of Heliodorus,’”’ with an intro- 
duction by George Saintsbury, and Dr. Johnson’s 
“Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,’ 
with an introduction by John Freeman. 


Mr. Edmund 
Blunden, 


whose biography of-Leigh Hunt Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson has in the Press. 


“ Galapagos : World’s End,” by William Beebe, 
which Messrs. Putnam have in the press, is an 
account of the Galapagos Islands, which are unique 
in being still in the reptile age—their principal 
inhabitants are giant lizards, turtles, penguins and 
sea-lions. 


done, sometimes as many | 
as thirty, and then he had 
to be up at 5.30 next | 
morning for an early sub- 

editing “‘turn.”” When the | 
“Astronomer” was finished | 
it was sent to divers pub- | 
lishers who returned it with | 
thanks. Then seeing Mr. | 
Melrose’s Competition | 
announced, Mr. Thornton 
entered his MS. for that and 
came out with the money. 


Precious Bane,’ a new 
novel by Mrs. Mary Webb, 
will be published shortly 
by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


“Purple Hours,” a 
volume of descriptive 
studies of London, by Philip 
Macer-Wright, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. 
Gay & Hancock. The title 
is taken from a passage in 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 


A new edition of “ The 
Martyrdom of Man” 
(2s. 6d.), Winwood Reade’s 
one great book, has just 
been issued by Messrs. 
Watts & Co. 


Messrs. Harrap are pub- 
lishing this month ‘“ Mr. 
Kello,” a first novel by 
John Ferguson. From a 
glance at an early copy 
I should say that though 
Mr. Ferguson may be a 
new author, he has begun 
with a subtle and mature 
mastery of his art. ‘“‘ Mr. 
| Kello” is a_ picturesque 
and powerfully dramatic 
romance of Scotland in 
| the days when John Knox 
was preaching and witches 
were still burnt at the 
stake. 


Mr. Charles Fielding Marsh, 


whose successful novel, “ After Harvest,” is published by Messrs. The 
Allen & Unwin. This portrait was erroneously described in our 

last Number as that of Mr. W. Hay, whose book, “ An Australian 
Rip Van Winkle,” Messrs, Allen & Unwin are also publishing. 


ten new volumes 
in the Tusitala Edition of 
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Stevenson (2s. 6d. each) arrive too late for more 
than passing reference this month. ‘“‘ The Ebb 
Tide,”’ and other of them, contain further personal 
articles on Stevenson, by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
specially written for this edition, and further articles 
and sketches by Stevenson himself that have 
hitherto been printed 
only in the expensive 
editions of his 
works. 

THE BOoKMAN. 


MENDELSSOHN 
AND COLERIDGE 
TAYLOR. 

The modern concert 
programme is not only 
a matter of interest to 
those who frequent 
concerts, but has its 
significance as an indi- 
cation of the mentality 
and taste of the public 
in general. Under the 
conditions prevailing 
in England, where there 
is no State subvention 
of music, and not much 
from the patronage of 
the wealthy classes, 
concerts depend for 
their existence mostly 
upon the support of 
those whom they can 
personally attract; 
and that support is 
mainly conditioned by 
the fare provided. A 
programme built to 
suit the preference of 
the specialist without 
any regard to the 
average opinion of in- 
telligent concert-goers 
is likely to lead to the 
bankruptcy court. 

These reflections grew out of the fact that I found myself 
the other Saturday at the Central Hall, Westminster, for 
the purpose of hearing Mr. Arthur Meatc’s chorus give 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise,’’ and Coleridge Taylor's 
“‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.’’ Mr. Meale’s newly-formed 
choral society gave an admirable presentation of the 
works chosen, to an audience which was astonishingly 
large, considering the suspension of all transit by 
omnibus or tram. To avow yourself a Mendelssohnian 
in these days is to incur all kinds of reproach, from the 
abuse showered upon the heretic to the benevolent pity 
felt towards the harmless lunatic; but in spite of it all, 
I acknowledge that I never hear a typical Mendelssohn 
work like the “‘ Hymn of Praise ’’ without a glow of en- 
thusiasm. Two things may be noted which forced them- 
selves on one’s attention that evening. One was that, 
without a single explicit reference, the work is so expressive 
of the thoughts belonging to the occasion for which it 
was written—the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Invention of Printing. The scene culminating in the 
impressive chorus, ‘“‘ The night is departing,’’ is altogether 
symbolic in the best and truest sense. The other is that 
within certain limits, a singer’s power to convince is far 
more dependent upon his ability to sing than upon the 
voice with which he operates. The tenor soloist that 
evening, Mr. Seymour Dossor, had only just recovered from 
laryngitis, and was not quite at his best from the standpoint 
of intonation; but his singing was magnificent, both in 


From “Robert Smith Surtees” (creator of Jorrocks). By Himself and 
E. D. Cuming (Blackwood). 


the ordered sequences of Mendelssohn and the romantic 
fervour of Coleridge Taylor ; and he made his solos “ teil,” 
in spite of throat trouble. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


After the run on psychological drama it is refreshing 
to find comedy coming into its own. Mr. Andrew Melrose’s 
annual prize of {250 
has been given this 
year—the eighth of its 
inauguration — to a 
novelist who has a 
genuine sense of 
humour, and who can 
handle characterisation 
in a manner that would 
never lead one to sup- 
pose he was a novice 
at story writing. In 
“An Astronomer at 
Large,’’ by A. G. 
Thornton (7s. 6d.; 
Melrose), Edward 
Joslin, an astronomer, 
suddenly springs into 
fame, but discovers 
that while he has been 
seeking other worlds he 
has neglected the world 
in which he lives. He 
runs away from 
plaudits and publicity 
to seek life as other 
men know it, and, like 
a creature from another 
sphere, comes in con- 
tact with the rough- 
and-tumble mob of 
ordinary people. But 
love strikes him un- 
aware, and his discov- 
ery of Woman brings 
him alive as no star or planet had ever done. Mr. Thornton 
gets much fun out of his unsophisticated professor exploring 
a sophisticated world, but there is pathos in the situation, 
too, for the woman he finds is married, and not for him. 
The story is just a human interlude in a life of detachment 
and absorbing study, sparkling with gaiety, yet never 
descending to farce. We congratulate the author on a 
fresh, wholesome, uncommonly stimulating piece of work, 
and the publisher on his having unearthed that unique 
but always welcome thing—a new humorist. 

‘‘ Princes and Princesses,’’ the new edition of which 
(Longmans ; 5s.) Mrs. Andrew Lang dedicates to ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Angela Margaret Bowes Lyon,’’ now the popular Duchess 
of York, is the kind of book that will bear reprinting many 
times. Edited by that master of book-making for the 
young, the late Andrew Lang, it remains a pleasing and 
valuable aid of teacher and governess. The numerous 
illustrations by Mr. H. J. Ford, both in colour and black- 
and-white, are much more appropriate and effective than 
the illustrations to the majority of such books. To explain 
‘* Princes and Princesses,” the opening of Andrew Lang’s 
preface may be quoted: “ All the stories about Princes 
and Princesses in this book are true stories, and were 
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Robert Smith Surtees. 
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written by Mrs. Lang out of old books of history.”’ Of the 
child’s reluctance to read true stories he asks, “Is it 
because children are obliged ”’ to learn lessons—including 
history ? No reading child will have to be forced into 
reading these well told tales from English and European 
history, and a child who does not take readily to books 
will enjoy to learn history by hearing them read aloud. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


The first meeting of THE BookMAN Literary Circle 
was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on the 5th 
March, when Mr. Pett Ridge gave a delightfully 
entertaining address on ‘“‘ How Not to Write a 
Novel.”’ It was a subject that lent itself admirably 
to Mr. Pett Ridge’s genial and whimsical humour, 
but though he kept his audience laughing at the 
confession of errors in his own novels and at his 
breezy championship of conventional, well-worn 
incidents in fiction, he touched in a good deal of 
shrewd, practical counsel by the way. He named 
as novelists whom the next generation would still 
be reading John Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, 
Elinor Mordaunt and W. B. Maxwell. In the 
discussion that followed Michael Sadleir, 
speaking as novelist and publisher, thought too 
many people were writing novels nowadays, and 
furnished a witty and ironical series of ‘‘ Don’ts”’ 
that might deter some and assist others to do 
better; Mr. Edwin Pugh laid it down that “a 
novel with a plot is always a second-rate novel ”’ ; 
and Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. R. Ellis Roberts and 
Mr. George Sampson, taking up points in the lecture 
or discussing the subject at large, contributed much 
to the success of a debate that was none the less 
instructive for being thoroughly enjoyable. 

The second meeting of the Circle, on March roth, 
was equally successful and largely attended. Mr. 
Ernest Raymond, the author of “ Tell England,” 
spoke brilliantly and incisively on “ The Craft of 
the Novelist.’”’ He deprecated the slipshod ways 
into which many modern writers were falling, quoted 
magical sentences from Sir Thomas Browne and 
Izaak Walton, and urged that young authors should 


study more closely the style and methods of the 
great masters. He was all for the novel of character 
and such story as might grow out of that. He 
considered the technique of the novel and low 
in the hands of the greater novelists techniq. > 
became only a means of reducing friction between 
writer and reader. In response to inquiries, he 
told something of how he came to write “ Tell 
England,” and of his own ideals and practice of his 
craft. It was a testimony to the keen interest 
taken in the lecture that ten speakers, men and 
women, guests or members, joined in the discussion 
that followed, Mr. Ernest Rhys, who opened it, 
remarking incidentally that very popular novelists, 
who were no stylists, easily managed to get home 
to their readers without the use of any technique 
whatever. Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon insisted that 
first and last and all the time the important thing 
in a novel was that it should tell a good story. Miss 
Kathlyn Rhodes preferred to remain only a listener ; 
but others who were warmly appreciative or dis- 
criminatively critical of the lecturer’s argument, 
included Mr. Keighley Snowden, Mr. R. L. Mégroz 
and Mr. Horace Wyndham, from among the guests 
present, and Mr. A. H. Capern, Mr. F. A. Downing, 
Dr. J. D. Mullins, and other members of the Circle. 

At a general meeting of the members of the Circle 
on March 17th, the following members were elected 
as a Committee of Management: Miss Lily L. 
Moxey, Mrs. Kate Sanderson, Mrs. Blanckensee, 
Miss C. Ross, Mr. A. H. Capern, Mr, Peter Struthers, 
Mr. Blanckensee and Mr. F. A. Downing. 


PROGRAMME FOR APRIL AND MAY. 


Meetings will be held in Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
at 7.30 for 8 o'clock : 


April 2nd. Mr. C. E. LawrenceE—“ Personality 
in Literature.”’ 


April 16th. 
from his Poems. 


May 7th. Mr. GEorGE SAMPsoN—“ On Critics 
and Criticism.” 


Mr. ALFRED NoyEs—Readings 


May 21st. Conversazione and Dance. 


THE BOOKMAN 


In our second Ballad Competition (as announced last 
month) we offer a First Prize of Five Guineas and a 
Second of Two Guineas for the best and second best 
original Ballad in not more than fifty lines. 


We offer also a First Prize of Five Guineas and a 
Second of Two Guineas for the best and second best 
Short Story (serious or humorous) in not more than 
six hundred words. 


Replies, addressed to the Editor (and marked 
“Special Competition No. 2” must reach THE 
BookMAN offices, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 


EXTRA COMPETITION. 


London, E.C., not later than April 5th. This long 
date, as mentioned in previous announcements, has 
been fixed in order to give our readers abroad and in 
distant parts of the Empire an opportunity to compete, 


Awards will be announced in THE Bookman for May 
next, and a selection of the best ballads and stories 
will be printed in a special Supplement to that 
Number. 


The Editor's decision must be final. And as it is 


impossible to undertake to return them, competitors 
should keep copies of their MSS. 
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Rew Books. 


HUDSON THE MAN.* 


Mr. Dent’s admirable edition of Hudson goes steadily 
on. The latest addition, ‘‘ The Book of a Naturalist,”’ 
is one of Hudson’s best miscellanies, and after “A 
Shepherd’s Life’’ could be recommended as the most 
enticing dish to be set before the unconverted. Indeed, 
for perfect ease and charm one might easily go farther 
and fare worse. 

Mr. Morley Roberts, whose faintly disguised portrait of 
one friend is in several 
senses an amazing 
volume, here essays the 
undisguised portrait of 
another. It is, to use 
the famous and faded 
critical distinction, a 
subjective rather than an 
objective portrait. There 
is at least as much 
Morley Roberts as W. H. 
Hudson in it. On such 
a matter the reviewer 
need not try to pronounce 
judgment. Some readers 
like subjective portraits, 
others like objective 
portraits. Some may 
dislike the present 
volume _ because Mr. 
Roberts _ gesticulates 
visibly on all its pages ; 
others may like it all the 
better for its intensely 
personal quality. To 
both kinds of reader we 
may say this for comfort 
and encouragement — 
that Mr. Morley Roberts 
tells us the kind of fact 
that conventional bio- 
graphers invariably omit. 
Hudson himself was 
impenetrably reticent. 
One searched the refer- 
ence books in vain even 
for the date of his birth. 
Mr. Roberts repairs that 
reticence. We know now 
from him that Hudson 
was an American by 
birth, that he was very 
“ordinarily ’’ married, 
that he helped to keep a boarding-house in London, that he 
submitted unwillingly to mortality, and that he lived for 
years with a heart that one consultant called mere rubbish. 
There is much about Hudson that Mr. Roberts does not tell 
us, because he cannot; but what he does tell is extra- 
ordinarily fascinating and just as extraordinarily significant. 

I have a passion for biography and a hatred of hypocrisy. 
The conventional sophistications of the usual “ Life” 
infuriate me, because I know quite well that a “ Life ”’ is 
very rarely like life. In this country—yes, in the country 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare and Fielding—we have grown 
to a belief that a biography must always be decorous. 
But how can one have a decorous life of Swinburne ? Until 
Mr. Dakers wrote the other day, the life of Burns was 
written with a kind of snuffle or, what is worse, with a 
kind of giggle. Imagine my delight, then, in reading a 

* “ The Book of a Naturalist.” By W. H. Hudson. 


(Dent.)—‘‘ W. H. Hudson: A Portrait.” 
16s. net. (Nash & Grayson.) 


6s. net. 
By Morley Roberts. 


From “W. H. Hudson.” By Morley Roberts (Eveleigh Nash). 


biography of Hudson that gives us not merely the writer, 
but the man himself. I do not mean for an instant that 
the biographer is indecorous in the usual limited sense ; 
I mean simply that he gives us a vital, credible man and 
not a plaster image. What a disaster it would have been 
had some well-meaning adorer chosen to present Hudson, 
that great seer of the birds and beasts, in the likeness of a 
smooth and agreeable ornament of the suburban tea-table ! 

I will say frankly that I found some parts of the present 
volume irritating and even tiresome ; but I must say just 
as frankly that I found 
in it enchanting and 
appealing glimpses of a 
strange and wonderful 
man, human, and more 
than human, who could 
“Watch from dawn to 

loom 
The lake - reflected sun 
illume 
The yellow bees in the 
ivy-bloom,” 


and who found among all 
Earth’s creatures nothing 
common or unclean— 
except certain kinds of 
men and women. He 
was full of contradictions. 
His love of living things 
could be furious, and it 
could be sane; but be- 
cause it was a genuine 
love and not the humani- 
tarian convention, it was 
never sentimental. He 
saw dogs as living 
creatures, not as Land- 
seer pictures; and he 
could denounce those 
who sold or bought the 
plumage of birds with- 
out thinking that all 
feathered things are 
angels. 

Mr. Morley Roberts 
has come just in time. 
Hudson is already an 
institution. Soon he will 
equipped with a 
genteel accent and made 
smoothly respectable. 
But the  marmoreal 
biographer may do his 
worst : at least we know now that that kind of portrait is 
not true. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


A MARVELLOUS BOY.* 


It is probable, as Mr. Havelock Ellis surmises in his 
beautiful introduction to a beautiful memorial volume, 
that English readers have never heard of Otto Braun, 
whose diary, with selections from his letters and poems, 
was first published in Berlin three years ago. It is just 
as probable that, the chance having now come of making 
acquaintance with this uncommon personality, they will 
accept it without the least excitement, without the least 
indication that they have become aware at last that one 

* “The Diary of Otto Braun.” With Selections from his 


Letters and Poems. Translated by Ella Winter and F. W. 
Stella Browne. 10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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of the world’s “‘ wonder-children ” was killed in the Great 
War in 1918 while fighting for his native land. For we 
have a bad, and rather foolish, topsy-turvy habit of remain- 
ing indifferent to the things that really matter, and reserv- 
ing our enthusiasm for those that don’t matter in the 
slightest. This is our misfortune, and never so serious 
if it occurs in the present instance. For we hardly need 
Mr. Ellis’s assurance that Otto Braun was “ born to be 
great,” and far better worth knowing about “ than most 
of the brilliant and amiable youths, slain in the war, whose 
friends have piously collected their literary remains,’’ 
and yet who, as one has felt so often, ‘‘ had they had the 
good or bad fortune to live longer, would have died in 
their beds in the odour of mediocrity.”” Although Braun 
had not written a single line for publication when his life 
came to an abrupt end at the age of twenty, his diaries, 
letters and juvenilia in verse all go to show without any 
doubt whatever, even at the early age of seven or eight, 
that here was a marvellous flower that never ripened into 
fruit. 

A flower whose fruit might have been a man of letters 
equal in stature to Goethe. For the young Otto’s prepara- 
tion for life tended in that direction all along. By 
inheritance and training he was to have been nobly intro- 
duced to the world. His father was Dr. Heinrich Braun, 
a politico-economic publicist on the Socialist side of 
Austrian thought. His sister had married Victor Adler, 
the Austrian Social-Democratic leader whose son, it may 
be recalled, shot the reactionary Stiirgh in 1916; while 
his mother, Lily Braun, was “a brilliant, sympathetic 
and highly endowed woman, with a European reputation 
as a leader in Socialism and feminism.’’ The lofty spirit of 
Frau Braun is well illustrated in her autobiographical 
novel, where she writes: ‘‘ Before Otto was born I became 
to myself a sacred thing. I cherished my body as the 
believer cherishes the shrine that conceals the Holy of 
Holies, warding off every low or evil thought, so that no 
poison might enter. I desired a son, one who might be a 
leader or a pioneer.” 

Such maternal aspiration would not have been fruitless 
but for the European war. A boyish letter which she 
received when he was only ten must have given her all 
the assurance she needed : 


“Yesterday, to my unspeakable joy, I reckoned that by 
Easter I shall have finished the history of Classic Philosophy. 
The money I got for the stanzas will enable me to buy the 
history of Medieval or Patristic Philosophy. Then I shall 
still have about four marks, with which I shall buy Reclaus 
and Leibriz biscuits and the Romantic writers. I’ll order them 
soon, as they always take so long tocome. For Easter I should 
like ‘Chinese Poems’; Héolderlin’s ‘Hyperion’; Milner, 
‘ The Twenty-ninth of February ’ ; Werner, ‘ The Twenty-fourth 
of February’; Aristotle, ‘ Poetics’ and ‘ The Constitution o 
Athens’; Theocritus, ‘ Poems’; Hafiz,‘ Persian Poems’... .’’ 


There will be folk to sneer at this, just as they used to 
wax cynical about the precociousness of the young John 
Stuart Mill. But when they come upon the following 
passage, written in his private diary at the age of thirteen, 
they must surely admit that it was not all, as it might 
have been with Mill, a matter of machine-like brain and 
memory : 

“‘T want to train my spirit, not put it in shackles and bonds, 
but fortify it so that it may be capable of great passions which 
will not flicker out, that it may bear great burdens and achieve 
much. I want to compress it, make it firm as granite rock. 


But I would rather have this actually happen than be merely 
writing it. I stand before myself now clearer and freer.” 


Wisdom and passion. These were Otto Braun’s clearly- 
cut characteristics, apart from mere knowledge—he was 
criticising the work of Aubrey Beardsley at fourteen !— 
while most boys are still thinking of and playing at marbles 
and football. ‘“‘ Youth!’ he exclaims ; “‘ it seems to me 
the ‘old’ people are much younger.’’ That is profound, 
and many of our pseudo-philosophers would be proud to 
say something like it at forty. But Braun was just fourteen. 
About the same period he made an entry in his diary 
which embodies all his qualities, all his idealism, in one 
magnificent descriptive and emotional paragraph : 


“ After seeing San Ambrogio we drove to the Cerocele. At 
first not much is recognisable, but when you have looked into it 
a little longer, hands and faces appear, and a mighty miracle is 
revealed in all its splendour. It is not till then that one 
appreciates the amazing diversity : each figure is different and 
yet each is true and obvious. In the midst, Christ, resigned 
and all-knowing and yet suffering and patient. The word went 
forth from Him who is the embodiment of serenity, the focus 
of all movement, the word which caused so much excitement 
among the disciples. If we knew nothing else of the Passion, 
we could read the whole story in this picture. . . . Then we 
drove to the Cathedral. The impression produced by the 
facade with its Renaissance windows stuck on is not exactly 
pleasant. I did not particularly like the structure of it, its 
main plan, as it were, especially its appearance from the outside. 
It seems as if on the outer side of the nave rests a transept 
monstrously out of proportion, with a giant choir, so that that 
part of the church which, in any sensible arrangement, ought 
to be its backbone and give it real support, i.e. the nave, here 
seems to be almost breaking down. But when we stepped 
inside, from afar off came the sound of superb singing, and in 
the intervals the marvellous swell of the organ. Massive pillars 
support the ceiling which strives upward to giddy heights. 
Patches of sunshine glow through great windows in glittering 
colours. The choir seems immense, and everything soared 
upwards, high, high up; there was nothing depressingly close 
or shut in, no Christian demeanour about it, but a jubilant 
hymn, a Tower of Babel! Oh, here I’d like to stand one day, 
here at the high altar, and when the organ has wakened the 
echoes, announce and tell of a new humanity, a new power and 
a new Song of Songs that hastens through the world on the 
wings of an eagle, bringing with it joy and happiness. And 
my words will ring forth with the strains of the organ, along the 
pillars up to the skies, and out into every corner of the world. 


When during the war Braun was out with a company 
of his men trying to bury the corpses of the fallen in a 
night of storm and terror, he broke in on their grumbling 
with: ‘‘ If your minds cannot master decay, then decay 
will master your minds.’’ He then recited verses of the 
Iliad aloud all night, and the work went on without a 
murmur. ‘It was so prophetically inspiring, the atmo- 
sphere about the dead became heroic through his words.” 
What mighty words of his own, had he not fallen himself, 
he would have been uttering at this moment to make 
heroic our mean and pitiful daily living ! 


Tuomas 


FOUR BOOKS.* 


As there is no copyright in titles we have several “ Rolling 
Stones,’”’ a couple of ‘‘ Beyonds,”’ and now a second “ Bur- 
den.”’ The life of a novel is so short that this scarcely 
matters; and the second ‘‘ Burden” is a good if not a 
literary tale. Alan Carnes falls in love with Christian 
Helyar, and encounters a good deal of opposition on the 
part of her father who, though only fifty-three, is spoken 
of as an old man, his daughter being all he has in the 
world—and this in the days when people of seventy and 
eighty are happily remarrying and getting a new lease of 
life! Eventually, there being no sound reason against the 
marriage, the young people are united. A few months 
later Christian is injured in a motor accident. Alan tries 
to remain faithful to a woman who—the author insists, 
though I do not think a doctor would—can no longer be 
a wife to him. Mr. Jeffery shows very cleverly how much 
of comradeship and understanding depends on a natural 
relationship. 

The weakness of the book lies in his failure to grasp 
the fact that Alan is justified in making a new life for 
himself, and owes Christian no further allegiance. How- 
ever, it is possible that if Mr. Jeffery’s attitude had not 
been sentimental and Victorian, this interesting story 
might not have been written. A book such as “ The 
Burden,” ending on a note of modern common sense, has 
its value. 

It is amusing to note how few of the novels written 
nowadays allow their married couples to have any children. 
This may be because the general run of people, when they 
have babies to love and work for and look after, do not 


* “The Burden.” By Jeffery E. Jeffery. (Leonard}Parsons.) 
—‘‘ The Second Mrs. Clay.” By K. H. Taylor. (Methuen.)— 
Swedish Woman.” By R. F. G. Long. (Jonathan Cape.) 
—‘ The Counterplot.’’ By Hope Mirrlees. (Collins.) 
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bother with problems and situations. ‘‘ The Second Mrs. 
Clay” is a story of the usual childless couple, and intro- 
duces us to a set of bigoted and narrow-minded sectarians. 
The scene is laid in a small American town. Sam Clay— 
a sort of Babbitt—has been divorced by Irene because she 
is tired of him, and his second wife, Jeanne, is a Roman 
Catholic. Jeanne, who is altogether too good, is perse- 
cuted by her in-laws until, having reached the breaking- 
point, she nearly dies of typhoid fever. After the villainous 
old maids and widows have been well trounced, all is 
peace and loving kindness. The story would hold the 
reader’s attention if the chapters were not alternately the 
history of Sam and his amusing niece, Leslie. To be 
switched from one to the other is rather like hunting your 
favourite tale through an American magazine. The best 
character in the book is Sam’s pagan old mother who 
calls a wedding a “‘ fuss-budgetty’’ affair, and amuses 
herself in that puritanical household by playing cards 
behind locked doors on Sunday. It is unlikely, however, 
that so strong and original a woman would not have 
asserted herself and kept her tiresome daughters in better 
order. 

Whenever I see the characteristic Cape jacket, I open 
the book with pleasant anticipations. Has not Mr. Cape 
given us one of the best books of the season in Kathleen 
Coyle’s The Widow’s House ’’ ? I must confess, however, 
that ‘‘ The Swedish Woman ”’ was hardly up to his usual 
standard. It should have been interesting. It had a 
foreign background of life and scenery—always an asset— 
it was concerned with one episode and no more; but it 
was like a piece of meat out of which all the juices have 
been pressed. An English soldier who has been slightly 
disabled by the war goes to stay with relatives in Sweden. 
He not only falls in love with his neighbour’s wife, but 
covets her. He seeks to break up her domestic life, but 
in this the villain fails. He fails because the lady, though 
glad of a love-affair as a change in a somewhat monotonous 
married life, is incapable of deep and lasting emotion. The 
story is one that has been often told. 

“‘Counterplot,’’ by Hope Mirrlees, isfar and away the best 
of these four novels ; it is so good, in fact, that it almost 
deserves its publishers’ encomiums. In a vague way it 
reminds me of Miss Sinclair’s “ Divine Fire,’’ for it is 
another large, formless and fascinating book. It has no 
particular story. Teresa, the daughter of an English 
country gentleman and a Spanish lady, the Dofia, is the 
centre of a large group of people who come on and go off 
the stage in a disconnected but wholly delightful fashion. 
Their commonplace lives, their inane conversations are 
given brilliantly and yet faithfully. Gradually—and this is 
the wonder of the book—some sort of pattern and meaning 
are evolved. Hope Mirrlees evidently feels she is justified 
in dropping any sort of herb into her brew. Regardless 
of the fact that many people cannot read bare dialogue, 
she slips a four-act play into the book, a play by means 
of which Teresa, who writes it, is enabled to “ tell her 
love.”” Have you noticed that in modern novels it is 
generally the heroine who does the—well, what used to 
be called “ proposing ’’ ? Miss Mirrlees is probably young. 
She has still a great deal to learn about line and shape 
and form—in fact, construction; nevertheless she has 
written a charming book. The country through which she 
rambles is rich and beautiful. You think that she will 
never stop—and you do not want her to. 


C. A. Dawson Scorrt. 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE.* 


Lady Ritchie, as a daughter of Thackeray, always had 
a boundless claim on our affection apart from other con- 
siderations. There were, however, many other considera- 
tions—that is to say, Lady Ritchie herself. As she was 


* “Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie.” With forty-two 
additional letters from her .father, William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Selected and edited by her daughter, Hester 
Ritchie. With illustrations, 15s. (John Murray.) 


Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 1914. 


From a drawing by John Sargent, R.A. 
From “ Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie " (Murray). 


over eighty when she passed away most of us only knew 
her in her middle-age or her old age—but to say this is, 
as a matter of fact, an abuse of words—for she was never 
middle-aged and certainly she was never old. All her days 
she kept burning the torch of youth eternal. 

It is twelve years since I wrote a long article on her in 
these columns, and re-reading this after that long interval, 
I do not find that I want to alter a word. Of her asa 
writer, I said: ‘‘ Lady Ritchie is no mere imitator of that 
gifted novelist [Thackeray]. She has retained through all 
her works the individuality that happily is hers. If she 
is not strikingly virile, at least her power of character- 
drawing is undeniable. She has the rare power of being 
able to create atmosphere; she has in a marked degree 
the great indefinable gift of a sweet, gentle, loving charm.” 
The key-notes of her character were charm and simplicity. 
It was these qualities that inspired even her earliest writings, 
and make Thackeray, showing to Dean Hole her first 
sketch, ‘‘ Little Scholars’’ (which he proudly printed in 
the first number of the Cornhill), say, with tears of grati- 
tude welling up in his eyes: ‘‘ Read that; Annie already 
writes better than I do.” 

I think Miss Hester Ritchie has been well-advised to 
draw the veil from one aspect of her grandfather’s married 
life. She shows him to her readers from an entirely fresh 
point of view. ‘‘ So little is known,” she says, “ so little 
has ever been heard of his married life, that it has been 
decided to publish some of the letters expressing his devo- 
tion to his wife, and showing how great was the tragedy 
that deprived him of her companionship and help.” After 
the birth of a third daughter, Minny (later Mrs. Leslie 
Stephen), in May, 1840, Mrs. Thackeray’s health failed. 
He sent his children to his parents, and himself remained 
with his wife, taking her from one place to another for a 
cure. She never recovered sufficiently to return to normal 
activities, and eventually it was found advisable for her 
health that she should lead a life away from home. She 
died in 1894, having survived her husband thirty years. 
It was indeed a tragedy, yet Thackeray wrote in 1852 to 
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his friend, Follett Synge, who was just engaged : “‘ Though 
my marriage was a wreck, I would do it over again, for 
behold Love is the crown and completion of all earthly 
good.” 

The forty-two letters of Thackeray, hitherto unpublished, 
which Miss Ritchie prints are of the greatest interest 
and value. They fill gaps in his biography, and will much 
assist his bibliographers. They are one and all as charming 
and delightful as those with which we are so well acquainted. 
We see him gay ; we see him happy—in those days before 
melancholy claimed him for its own. We read his religious 
convictions, as strong when he was seven-and-twenty as 
when he was at the zenith of his intellectual powers. 


When his second daughter, born in 1839, died in infancy, 


he wrote to his mother : 


“What shall I say to you about our little darling who is 
gone ? I don’t feel sorrow for her, and think of her only as some- 
thing charming that for a season we were allowed to enjoy. 
When Anny was very ill, dying as I almost thought, it seemed 
to me wrong to pray for her life, for specific requests to God 
are impertinences, I think, and all we should ask from Him is 
to learn how to acquiesce and now I would be almost sorry— 
no, that is not true—but I would not ask to have the child back 
again and subject her to the degradation of life and pain... . 
Sometimes I fancy that at the judgement-time the little one 
would come out and put away the sword of the angry angel.” 


No one who has ever written a book but has had a feeling 
of sadness when “‘ The End ”’ is written. It is closing a 
chapter of one’s life. To Thackeray, as to lesser folk, 
it was a complete break : he wrote from Paris to Miss Perry 
on July 2nd, 1853: 


‘‘I wrote the last lines of the poor old ‘ Newcomes’ with a 
very sad heart. And afterwards, what do you think I did? 
Suppose I said my prayers—humbly prayed God Almighty to 
bless those I love and who love me, and to help me to see and 
speak the truth and to do my duty ? You wouldn’t wonder at 
that, would you? That‘ finis’ at the end of a book is a solemn 
word. One need not be Mr. Gibbon of Lausanne to write it. 
There go 2 years more of my life spent over those pages. I was 
quite sorry to part with a number of kind people with whom I 
had been living these twenty months past, and to draw a line 
so ————— on a sheet of paper, beyond which their honest 
figures couldn’t pass, and that melancholy leave taken, I went 
out to dine by myself, and to see a Pantomime on which I fell 
into a sweet roseate slumber.” 


The temptation to quote from Thackeray’s letters is 
almost irresistible: there is something so _ character- 
istic about each one of them. Let me end ona lighter note, 
and tell a story which Lady Ritchie wrote to her daughter- 
in-law : 

“‘ There is a story of the Zoo—two ladies visiting the newly- 
arrived hippopotamus. My father hears one lady say to 
the other, ‘ That is the way in; and Oh! there is Lord Macaulay 
coming out—which would you rather see ?’ First Lady: ‘ Lord 
Macaulay—never mind the hippopotamus,’ and they rush after 
Lord Macaulay. Later on he meets my father, who tells him 
of the conversation, which he (Lord Macaulay) says is the 
greatest compliment he ever received.” 


All lovers of literature, and all admirers of Thackeray 
and his daughter are placed under a deep obligation to 
Miss Hester Ritchie for this entrancing volume, which 
must be placed on all shelves next to Lady Ritchie’s 
Biographical Edition of Thackeray’s Works.” 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


THE LIBRARY OF EDMUND GOSSE.* 


Mr. Cox, in making a catalogue of part of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s enviable collection of books, has, as Mr. Gosse 
himself notes in his characteristic and delightful intro- 
ductory essay, written a piece of biography by implication. 
For a man is to be known not only by his friends but by 
his books, and this volume is the record of half a century 
not only of bibliophily but of friendship. It is the anatomy 
of an ideal humanist, one who has an equal love for books 
and men and draws no rigid line between the two, seeing 

* “ The Library of Edmund Gosse.’’ Compiled by E. H. M. 
Cox. With an Introductory Essay by Mr. Gosse. 18s. 
(Dulau.) 


literature as an emanation of humanity and men as, 
among other things, the material of literature. What we 
find in Mr. Cox’s catalogue, indeed, is just what we might 
have expected to find. We knew that Mr. Gosse liked to 
possess the books which he loves in the form in which 
their authors had themselves seen them, and that therefore, 
though no furious hunter of varissima, he was a collector 
of first editions. More particularly, we knew that he had 
a special affection for the seventeenth century, and we 
remembered his old confession of a weakness for accumu- 
lating the dramatic literature, and even the drama which 
can hardly be called literature, of the Restoration. And 
to corroborate our knowledge we find a goodly accumu- 
lation of entries under the headings of Dryden and Con- 
greve, Crowne and Aphra Behn, and even so obscure a 
mistress of letters as Mrs. Mary Pix. 

Again, we knew that Mr. Gosse had been more or less 
intimately acquainted with most of the eminent writers 
of prose and verse for fifty years past ; and here is a record, 
to supplement his various essays in familiar portraiture, 
in the shape of presentation copies which range from 
Rossetti to Shanks. It is the inscriptions in these, and 
the inserted letters, which Mr. Cox reproduces, which to 
all but students of bibliography will be the most interesting 
things in the book. Hardy on the reception of ‘‘ Tess ”’ ; 
Hewlett on his intentions in ‘‘ The Song of the Plow”’; 
George Moore on why he re-wrote ‘‘ The Lake”; Wilde 
on “ Salome’; Lionel Johnson introducing Yeats in 
exquisite and generous verse—these are the gems which 
turn a catalogue into a treasury. It is a treasury worthy 
of its contents, a handsome volume, adorned with a good 
portrait of the happy bibliophile and an “ inscription ” 
by Mr. John Drinkwater in the best style of courtly 
panegyric. 


Francis BICKLEY. 


‘SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES.* 


There is no more thorny subject than that of English 
and Scottish land-names, and scholars have been divided 
over and over again as to their origin and meaning. It 
seems often hopeless to get to bed-rock in the search for 
certainty. Guesswork, it must be admitted, has played 
a strong part in their elucidation, but as so many place- 
names have undergone great and striking changes in the 
course of centuries, it is not only difficult—it is indeed 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory solution in the 
case of hundreds of those which occur in the daily 
speech of the multitude. This is a task lying out- 
side the realm of the historian, however familiar he may 
be with a country-side and its people, apart from their 
common language and a knowledge of the roots from 
which it sprang. Place-names demand the attention of 
a specialist. And the nation has not been over-rich in 
such scholars, in spite of numerous volumes which pretend 
to have spoken the last word on their subject. 

Lowland Scotland has been fortunate in having Sir 
Herbert Maxwell for exponent in the matter of its 
place-names. And a trio of excellent Celtic scholars have 
shed considerable light—all the light they could—upon 
the strangely spelled and the still more curiously articulated 
land-names north of the Grampians. It is a matter for 
regret that a splendid series of eighteen articles on Argyll- 
shire Place-Names, contributed to the Scotsman by the 
late Professor Donald MacKinnon, has not been reprinted. 
MacKinnon was perhaps the most erudite and the most 
reliable Gaelic pundit of his time, though Dr. Watson, 
his successor in the Edinburgh Chair, has probably excelled 
him in our day. A third indefatigable investigator was 
the compiler of the present acceptable volume, who long 
wielded a notable and permanent influence within High- 
land scholastic circles. His book consists of articles 
assembled chiefly from the Highland News and the Northern 

* “* Place-Names of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.’’ 


By Alexander MacBain, M.A., LL.D. 21s. (Stirling: Eneas 
Mackay.) 


From a drawing by Walter Tittle Eémuné Gosse, CB. 
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Chronicle, and it has been edited by Professor Watson, 
which of itself is sufficient to guarantee the book’s integrity, 
its wealth of learning, the consummate and patient care 
with which Dr. MacBain carried out his researches and 
reached his conclusions. 

MacBain tackled his work in a true scientific spirit. 
What he did was first to make sure of the actual pronuncia- 
tion in Gaelic and then to compare the old written forms 
of the names when these were available. He also explored 
the physical characteristics of a locality in cases where 
there might be more than one possible explanation, and 
only after a long process of thought did he formulate his 
opinion. He believed that Cymric in its Pictish form 
was the original language of Scotland, but by and by 
supplemented by Gaelic—a view controverted, it must be 
said, by other capable students, which only serves to 
confirm the difficulty, and the uncertainty, and the dis- 
putatiousness of the theme. The book is a most valuable 
contribution to this particular kind of literature. For all 
who are interested it must be a volume fascinating as well 
as enlightening, and it has this added value of being an 
admirable and lasting memorial of one to whom its subject- 
matter was the recreation and the solace of a long and busy 
life. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


MY GARDEN OF MEMORY.* 


“““ How is one to write ? Well, there is only one recipe I have 
ever heard of,’ said an old Frenchman. ‘ Take a quart or more 
of life-blood, mix it with a bottle of ink and a teaspoonful of 
tears, and ask God to forgive the blots.’ He said nothing 
specifically about smiles, but I am sure he meant that they had 
a part in the life-blood.”’ 


It was with these words that Kate Douglas Wiggin 
began this absorbing and unconventional autobiography, 
and most surely it was with these ingredients that she 
wrote it. The first. fugitive memory is of a moment at a 
children’s party in Calais, Maine, and of idolising, personal 
pride in the father who was the centre and source of all 
the merriment and happiness. The proud baby was but 
two years old. And the second memory, which turns 
from those smiles to tears, is of that same handsome father 
catching the little three-year-old girl in his arms, to kiss 
her ‘‘ good-bye”’ before starting on the journey from 
which he never returned. Then follow the countless 
memories of childhood spent in the beautiful New England 
village, Hollis, with mother, stepfather, sister, stepbrother 
—memories which hold all the interest of being so like those 
of an English child, and yet so attractively unlike. The 
only sign in these early days of the future author was the 
keeping of a journal, for a few months, at the ripe age of 
ten, but—‘‘ When I read the thrilling matters and specula- 
tions that occupied the infantile attention of Marie 
Bashkirtseff long ago, and Mrs. Asquith in our own time, 
I blush with embarrassment at the barrenness of my mind 
at the same age!” ‘‘ There is not a trace of literary talent 
in this childish effort.” 

But the unprecocious child was absorbing experiences if 
not chronicling them in the more sophisticated fashion of 
those other diarists; and she was reading much if she 
was writing little. Therefore when she heard that “ Mr. 
Dickens ’’ was coming to America she not only thrilled 
with excitement and prayed fervently that his voyage 
might be a safe one and without seasickness—she schemed 
to get near to him when happy Chance brought her to the 
same railway car, and finally planted herself timorously, 
breathlessly on the seat beside him, just vacated by Mr. 
Osgood. The chronicle of that journey, and the conversa- 
tion between the hero and the little girl, reveal traits in 
both that are worth remembering, and the fascination of 
Dickens for children reminds us of another little girl who, 
after finishing the last page of ‘‘ David Copperfield,” 
remarked solemnly, ‘‘ I want to see Mr. Dickens and kiss 
him, before he dies.”’ 


* “My Garden of Memory.” 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
With illustrations. 15s. net. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The work of Mrs. Wiggin in child education was valuable, 
whole-hearted and untiring, but it is, of course, as a writer 
that England knows her best, and the ‘“‘ memories” that 
are concerned with her books are those we read with most 
interest. Her first literary effort was a school paper on 
English Composition. ‘“‘My theme—‘ Cloud Pictures,’ 
copied in violet ink—was the feeblest effort sent in to the 
judges.’’ But her next attempt, ‘‘ Half-a-Dozen House- 
keepers,’’ written in her young girlhood, shortly after her 
stepfather’s death, when the family fortunes had changed 
for the worse and money was sorely needed, was sent to 
St. Nicholas Magazine, and after months of waiting was 
accepted, and brought the excited young author a hundred 
and fifty dollars. The ‘“‘ memory” of this event is told 
in Mrs. Wiggin’s own humorous style. Later came “ The 
Story of Patsy ’’ and “‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ known 
all the world over, but written at the time, together with 
educational articles, reports and appeals, simply as useful 
propaganda to help forward the work of saving and teaching 
young children. 

The books and the memories grow in number and come 
down to recent times. We hear much of the “ Penelope ”’ 
books, the ‘“‘ Rebecca ’’’ books and many others that have 
brightened life and won affection. The visits to England, 
Scotland, Ireland—the names of great and well-known 
persons, kind friends—this volume records them all. 
Writings, meetings, friendships are chronicled with the 
grace and humour that have charmed us so often, the loss 
of which, now that the pen has been laid down for ever, we 
so truly deplore. 

The book is an unaffected revelation of a talented, 
humorous, lovable character. 


L. L. 


THE STORY OF A NATION.* 


‘* Poland Reborn has much to learn from the instructions 
of selfish tutors and counsellors in the past,’’ says Mr. 
Valentine O’Hara in a preface to the second edition of 
Mr. W. R. Morfill’s ‘“‘ Poland,’’ to which Mr. O’Hara 
contributes an historical sketch covering the period from 
1863-1923. Mr. O'Hara should speak with authority, 
for he was a member of one of the British Missions to the 
Baltic States and, if I am not mistaken, has seen the inside 
of a Russian prison. Mr. Morfill, of course, is a reader in 
Slavonic languages at Oxford and the author of several 
scholarly works. 

I say all this with a certain irritation, because the vast 
amount of valuable information pooled by these gentle- 
men might, it seems to me, have been arranged in a less 
discursive form for the consumption of the average man. 
It is even a little difficult—unless I am more than ordinarily 
dense—to be certain exactly where one author leaves off 
and the other begins ; in considering the book, therefore, 
I must divide my criticisms and my congratulations 
equally between them. 

That the book is both interesting and instructive I need 
not repeat ; it is a valuable addition to one’s shelves if only 
for the mass of detailed information as to the early customs 
and life of the Poles. For instance, on the lighter side : 

‘When the Polanders make a feast, all the guests who are 
invited must bring a knife, fork and spoon along with them. 
.. . After all the guests have come, the gates are shut and 
not opened till all the company are risen from the table and all 
the plate is found ; for if they did not use this precaution the 
footmen would steal part of it. . . . Those who are invited to 
the feast bring their footmen with them . . . and their ladies 
make each of them carry a napkin to bring away the dry sweet- 
meats or fruits that are brought to the table. . . .”” (Hauteville.) 

But this is only one of many sidelights in a painstaking 
account that reaches from the earliest known records down 
to the present day. 

To come to practical politics. The causes of Poland’s 
downfall having been carefully examined, the present 


* “ Poland.” By W. R. Morfill, M.A. With an Historical 
7s. 6d. 
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important position of the New Poland, the product of an 
international decision rather than internal energy, is 
pointed out : 

“She has been taken aback and dazed by her new-found 
independence and has not yet recovered from the shock... 
she has come in for very big legacies, and the temptation to 
realise them at once is very strong. . . . Will Poland force all 
these claims to the uttermost, or will she choose the wiser 
course of making proper arrangements for the friendly liquida- 
tion of so many of these outstanding differences ? One can only 


earnestly hope that the counsels of moderation will prevail 
here.” 


An Englishman said of these people: ‘‘ The Poles are a 
baffling race. In all Europe there is no people, with the 
possible exception of the French, which is naturally so 
gifted.’’ Well, we have seen already how the fate of a 
small nation may become entangled in that of a great one ; 
let us hope, as these authors say, that counsels of moderation 
may prevail. 

Despite some annoying printers’ errors and a certain lack 
of cohesiveness, I warmly recommend the volume to student 
and general reader alike. 


Francis D. GRIERSON. 


THE WHITE SHIP.* 


All lovers of the short story wrought to perfectness of 
form will welcome this English edition cf the Estonian 
stories of Madame Aino Kallas. On the Continent the 
stories have achieved a wide vogue and have elicited a 
warm encomium from the distinguished: Danish critic 
Dr. Georg Brandes. In Finland, the land of her birth, 
Madame Kallas is recognised as one of the most gifted and 
individual of Finnish novelists. She writes, however, 
principally of Estonia, the land of her adoption—“‘ of a 
tragic people,’ to quote Mr. John Galsworthy, “‘in a 
strange sea-girt setting.’’ The tragedy of Estonia may be 
said to be the key-note of Madame Kallas’s literary pro- 
duction. Few of her stories, she tells us, are entirely 
imaginative ; almost all are based on incidents from real 
life. 

Where there is so much of truth and beauty it would be 
invidious to discriminate too nicely or to declare a preference 
for one story above another. Their technique in general 


* “The White Ship: Estonian Tales.” By Aino Kallas. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Mme. Aino Kallas. 


suggests a study of French and Russian rather than of 
Scandinavian models. Yet there is something of the stark 
strength of the old saga-writers in the way in which a scene 
is made to live by the visualisation of familiar things, as 
where, in “‘ Alien Blood,’ the meeting of the shipwrecked 
sailor and Reet, the fishing-girl, is described: ‘‘ Drawing 
the boots on his feet he went down to the shore. . . . They 
met near the large osier fish-trap ; the sea was all rippling 
wavelets, all the windmills in the village were at work.” 
This atmosphere of poetry suffusing all incidents soothes 
the ever-present sense of tragedy, as for instance in ‘‘ The 
Sacrifice ’’—a fine story told with sympathy and discretion 
—where the fishermen are assembled to pronounce judgment 
on one of their number, a leper: ‘‘ Then no one uttered a 
word, neither judges nor the bejudged . . . and the wind 
drove the flying sand in a golden sunlit cloud into their 
eyes, and gulls flew searching for fish offal over the drying 
grounds, where men were engaged in giving word to God’s 
judgment.”” There is the same delicate word-painting in 
“The White Ship,’’ which will live in the class of short 
stories that weave strange fantasies about ghostly ships 
and things that never were on sea or land. 

Madame Kallas’s literary method is so essentially 
dramatic that it is not surprising that in one instance—in 
‘“ Bathsheba of Saaremaa ’’—she experiments with a purely 
dramatic form. ‘‘ Bathsheba of Saaremaa ”’ is an Estonian 
version of the story of David and Bathsheba, in terms of a 
social order that has happily passed away. The rdéle of 
David is taken by an Estonian landowner, that of Bath- 
sheba by the comely wife of the manor blacksmith. The 
scene enacted is of the utmost poignancy. It has the primal 
quality of a Grand Guignol play, but is presented with a 
genuine dramatic power that suggests the possibility of a 
new phase in the development of Madame Kallas’s art. 

The ‘‘ Estonian Stories ”’ recall inevitably the ‘‘ Livonian 
Tales ’’ published more than half a century ago by Lady 
Eastlake. The two collections relate to the same land and 
people, but they are strangely remote from one another 
in atmosphere and literary style. The difference is a 
significant reminder of the distance we have travelled, 
politically and xsthetically, since early and mid-Victorian 
days. 


EAST v. WEST.* 


The British reader must try to read this book, which is 
nearly a novel, without prejudice. He must try to 
remember that in India there are a few millions of people 
who regard him as a foreigner with no right to take any 
part in the ordering of their lives, and that the author of 
the story seems to have a divided sympathy. Even after 
a careful and steady reading I did not feel sure whether 
the English were being approved or disapproved, sneered 
at or patted on the back, by this naive writer of intermin- 
able and sometimes beautiful platitudes, who has been 
made welcome in this country—and most thoroughly 
published. His story is of matters in which we can feel 
but a remote personal interest ; our only hope is by the 
exercise of vivid imagination to force ourselves into the 
atmosphere of caste disputes, shades of religious difference, 
and endeavour thus to change our viewpoint. Almost 
an impossible task; yet by this violent exercise, this 
process of intellectual gymnastics, I managed to get 
interested in the obstinate and bombastic young Irish- 
Indian whose name gives title to the book. 

Names in such a tale are something of stumbling blocks, 
and by their unfamiliarity prevent the Western reader from 
feeling quite at home. But once determination conquers 
distaste there is much of interest in the relationships of this 
little group. Some of its members raise a smile by their 
assiduous cultivation of English ways, English manners ; 
others by the queer mixture of thought which is an in- 
evitable result of a mixture of races in daily life. They are 
all working out their destiny in mutual suspicions and 
friendships, not unlike our own social affairs ; the details 

* “Gora.” By Rabindranath Tagore. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
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being different, the essential humanity similar. The old 
and wise Paresh Babu, pretty Sucharita’s father, is the 
most pleasant and attractive character ; he has the art of 
contemplation, of the calm word in season. Gora himself 
is a young cub who will probably find wisdom as he grows 
up; his good points are his sympathy with the oppressed ; 
his failing is to believe that none but he can be in the right. 
His friend Binoy is a colourless youth, on whom however 
much of the movement of the story turns; he is over- 
powered by the stronger, louder nature of Gora, whom he 
almost worships ; better to be stepped upon by the in- 
effable Gora than praised by others! This, briefly, with 
the addition of many semi-philosophical dissertations, such 
as are to be expected from Rabindranath Tagore, is the 
tale. It will undoubtedly appeal strongly to the select 
circle of his admirers. 
W. L. RANDELL. 


A RECOVERED ART.* 


I cannot imagine why Mr. George Moore omits 
“ Avowals ’’ from the list of his books appearing on a fly- 
leaf of his finely presented new volume, “‘ Conversations 
in Ebury Street.’’ He has written no better prose than 
that of ‘“‘ Avowals,’”” and I wonder if, sighing over his 
inability to surpass the unsurpassable, he has deliberately 
ignored the earlier masterpiece in reciting so many of his 
best books. ‘‘ Avowals’’ renewed our interest in the 
conversation as a subtle form of critical and reminiscent 
writing, and the present volume is another reminder of the 
author’s slowly consummated power over his adored 
medium of prose. It is impossible to read a page of this 
mature and ageless writing without admiration; after 
nearly half a century’s diligent practice of an art which 
has never come easily to him, Mr. George Moore proves 
again and again that his mastery is perfect; and the 
perpetual discovery of this is the purest of pleasures. 
Mr. Moore is the only living writer who risks—or can afford 
to risk—comparison with Landor, to whom his homage is 
uniquely offered. I cannot say whether his conversations 
are better than Landor’s; his tone is less austere but not 
less independent, his mood is lighter but never trivial, he 
is as penetrating and also as capricious. Landor and 
Mr. George Moore might stand as representatives of the 
aristocratic in letters. 

A wondering interlocutor, whose name and a little 
besides appears in some of the new conversations, I cannot 
suppress my pleasure at hearing the familiar tones of the 
only begetter of these records, even while I sigh to hear 
myself breathing the serene cadences which my own 
tongue and my own pen might never learn to use. The 
nimble and tranquil cadences are Mr. Moore’s and none 
other’s, the briefer, lucid phrases concerning the principles 
and practice of the art of letters are his and his almost 
alone. It is only by a fine discretion that his best phrasing 
is often put in another’s mouth, so that a naturally 
stammering tongue is heard saying of Stevenson : 

“He did not keep religion out of his writings ; he remained a 
sour Protestant. He could not visit the monks without com- 
menting, and adversely, on the mode of life they chose to adopt, 
and in the ‘Inland Voyage’ he is also ready to advance the 
claims of Protestantism against those of Rome; and in his 
essay on Villon he never ceases to thank God that he was not 
himself like Villon. No; I think you would have done better 
to have left Stevenson out of this argument. Morris would 
have supplied you with a better example, for men fight and 
love and wander in his poems as they do in Homer.” 

These conversations are in fact imaginative reconstruc- 
tions of talks on George Eliot and the Brontés, Mr. Hardy, 
the National Theatre, popular education, pure poetry and 
many other urgent matters. Mr. Moore has long passed 
the age—if ever it appeared in his calendar—when men 
are afraid to speak their thoughts; he delights to 
examine his own mind when he is examining an author or 
a subject, and never dreams of compromise. His candour 
is so perfect as to be precious, and if it is exercised, as it 
By George Moore. 
(Heinemann.) 


* “Conversations in Ebury Street.” 
Privately printed for Subscribers. 


may seem at times, at the expense of his friends when he 
draws, in the delicatest and subtlest of water-colours, 
portraits of artists he has known, the gain for the beholder 
is sO great that the sitters might themselves admire and be 
at peace. This candour may appear at odds with the 
aristocracy of mind just attributed to him, and indeed it 
is not easy to reconcile inconsistencies when a writer so 
unresting and curious is at work upon contemporary 
subjects ; but who shall complain when the author of 
certain books and passages which have provoked our 
wonder in times past writes : 


“Whosoever reads ‘ The Human Comedy’ thoughtfully will 

learn from it that the niche we should reserve for the abnormal 
is a very small one, and that the man of talent should refrain 
from introducing it into his stories, for though one man can 
steal the horse, another may not look over the hedge; and of 
all, let the man of talent not be led away by Terence’s noble 
aphorism: ‘I am a man and may not consider anything in 
humanity alien from myself.’ 
_ ‘“One word more on the abnormal. It will be better for the 
industrious compiler of what is known as English fiction to 
continue to choose an ordinary, everyday story, for in develop- 
ing it any originality of mind and vision he may possess will 
appear to advantage.” 


And above all who shall be silent when this artist gives us 
the perfect fruit of his meditations : 


“The words will rise to the surface of the mind like a strain 
of music ; they have attained to the condition of music in the 
long years and to the condition of drama when the woman in 
the play tells that she is not thinking of her dead children but 
her five beautiful dolls. We left the theatre railing against 
what we wished to consider as nonsense, but could not even 
then, and since then only the bluntest have remained aliens 
from the thought that the sorrow occasioned by the loss of 
little things is often deeper than any we can feel for greater 
things. Her dolls were the half-witted woman’s dreams, and 
to-day I stand in near relation to her, for my dreaming house 
is gone, with only the portrait saved to hang on the first landing 
in Ebury Street in a little lobby, whence it looks out and catches 
my eyes as I come downstairs, a sort of fetch-light or corpse- 
candle, reminding me that my race is over, betrayed, scattered, 
and in exile. Every race has its day, it says, and every creed ; 
every grief, every joy, dies sooner or later. Memory outlives 
the dead ; it too dies, but we are powerless to crush or to bury 
it; and were I to remove the portrait to a garret and turn its 
face to the wall, my grandfather’s eyes would still haunt me 
and oblige me to rehang it in the lobby, for I shall lack strength 
always to write to the director of a public gallery and ask him 
to relieve me of it.” 


Such pages win the thanks of all that have ears to hear, 
and although it is sufficient honour for an artist to achieve 
so much of his purpose, the admiration that ‘‘ Conversations 
in Ebury Street ’’ will evoke must needs shake his still 
imperfect indifference. 

JoHN FREEMAN. 


SOME NEW NOVELS.* 


The demand for translations of foreign works of fiction 
is increasing in this country, and the standard of such 
translations has risen considerably during the last few 
years. The translation of Herman Robbers’s “ The For- 
tunes of a Household’”’ by Helen Chilton and Bernard 
Miall deserves unqualified praise. The story itself is a 
work of genius. It deals with the domestic and public 
fortunes of a  printer-publisher of Amsterdam. The 
publisher, his friends, his family and their interrelations 
are sketched by a master hand. The author’s skill in 
conveying not only the general family atmosphere but 
also the distinct characteristics and secret emotions of 
each member of it challenges comparison with Tolstoy’s 
skill in the family descriptions of “‘ War and Peace.’”” When 
we finish the story we feel that we have known these 
characters, not merely read about them. We hope that 
the translators will continue their work of introducing 
the author’s writings to this country. 

* “The Fortunes of a Household.’”’ By Herman Robbers. 
Translated by Helen Chilton and Bernard Miall. 7s. 6d. (Allen 


& Unwin.)—‘‘ Inigo Sandys.” By E. B.C. Jones. 7s. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—‘‘ The Black Cow.” By Mrs. Skrine. 7s. 6d. 
(Arnold.)—“‘ Sinister Civility.” By William Croyland. 7s. 6d. 
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“‘ Inigo Sandys,”’ by E. B. C. Jones, is a story consisting 
of three episodes or rather the records of a young man’s 
relationships first with a friend at college, secondly with 
his wife, thirdly with another woman. The record of 
Inigo’s friendship with Charles Wickham is an admirable 
piece of work. Miss Jones has great skill in representing 
vividly and with a delicate sympathy the finer inter- 
reactions of human relationships. Charles Wickham, with 
his charm, his unhappy self-torment, the exacting nature 
of his friendship, is an excellent and subtle character 
study and one which remains in the memory. The other 
two episodes are not quite up to the standard of the first. 
Joycelyn, the wife, is too inhuman and Henrietta, the 
other woman, is too wraith-like to be quite convincing 
and Inigo’s discussions and meditations on his marital 
relationships become tiresome. Although Miss Jones’s 
style is delightful, the literary method she adopts—that 
of recording minutely the most trivial thoughts and emo- 
tions—is one that is apt to become tedious. The book ends 
with the death of Henrietta from consumption and the 
consequent suicide of Inigo. This is unexpected and comes 
as somewhat of a shock. The suicide of the hero or heroine 
of a story is artistically justifiable when the reader feels 
it to be inevitable, but it is neither inevitable nor even 
likely that a man who is represented as abounding in the 
joy of life should commit suicide because of the death of a 
friend which he must have foreseen for months. 

“The Black Cow,” by Mrs. Skrine, is a human and 
moving story of peasant life told with simplicity and 
restraint. The central figure is the mother of the family. 
Athalina Windybanks fights with gallant courage and self- 
less love for her children, and especially for her weakling, 
the epileptic Harry. She is determined at all costs to 
protect Harry from the knowledge that he is not “ right” 
and from the “ ’sylum.’’ Harry—with his unhappy be- 
wilderment, his misty struggles to “‘ mind ’”’ what he has 
done, the blinding misery of the moments when he knows 
that he is ‘“‘ going to be bad,’’ his instinctive worship of 
beauty, his fierce hatreds, his love for his mother and 
little crippled sister, his tender understanding of animals— 
is a powerful and sympathetic study. Although Harry is 
saved by his mother’s and sister’s efforts from the prison 
and the asylum, the author does not shirk the problem 
that is involved. The doctor who took the boy in hand 
looked into his future and saw ‘“‘ women and ‘ the drink,’ 
and ugly, shapeless instincts and mistiness where there 
should be judgment and things done that passed unknown 
like dreams.’’ But the problem was in this case solved 
by the war. Harry “a’listed’’ and gave his life for his 
country. “‘ Th’ Almighty He thought as were good 
enough to die for a’ we,’’ said the mother proudly of her 
despised son. Cynics may label parts of this book “ senti- 
mental,’’ but the sentiment is true and controlled and a 
welcome relief from the somewhat hard and metallic 
*‘ cleverness’ that is one of the characteristics of the 
age. 

She reading of ‘ Sinister Civility,’’ by William Croyland, 
suggests several questions. Are family feuds dating from 
four hundred years ago still observed in the twentieth 
century ? Would any man who has cherished a grievance 
and a lust for vengeance for thirty years be content to 
wreak it on a young couple who had had no hands in his 
wrongs, and whom he chooses at random from the younger 
set ? Would any criminal keep careful accounts of his 
misdeeds in a notebook in plain English? Would the 
members of any syndicate appoint as a director a man 
whom none of them knew even by sight, and further 
supply him with a cheque-book from the company’s 
office? Would a happily married young wife fall pas- 
sionately in love with another man in one short interview 
during which he is “ offensively polite ’’ to both her and 
her husband? Pamela Ferris abandons herself to this 
love with an eagerness that is repulsive, habitually address- 
ing the object of her passion as ‘‘ Golden Lover”’ and 
“ Beautiful Man.’”’ She returns finally to her husband’s 
love however (the lover having become engaged to some- 
one) at which “ the big man, booted and spurred, broke 


down and cried like a child.’’ The trial episode is well 
handled, but all the characters (especially the impossibly 
villainous villain) remain throughout the story puppets 
rather than personalities. 

m. 


CONTEMPORARY ROMANTICS.* 


Is it by accident or design that the two new volumes in 
the excellent series of monographs issued by Messrs. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., happen to deal with the two living 
British artists who may be regarded as the leading 
exponents of romantic portrait painting ? There are many 
differences between the art of Mr. Charles Shannon and 
that of Mr. Ambrose McEvoy; in age the two men are 
half a generation apart, but despite the difference in their 
technique and outlook, each artist in his own way is a 
confirmed romantic. 

Again we have to deplore the paucity of definite bio- 
graphical information given in the introductions to these 
albums. No doubt they are primarily intended to be 
“picture books ’’—each volume contains about three 
dozen full-page illustrations in half-tone ; the dates of the 
pictures reproduced are given, ranging for Mr. Shannon 
from 1897 to 1922, for Mr. McEvoy from 1gor to 1923, and 
by the admirable photographs of well-selected works we 
are able to follow the development and progress of either 
artist. The pictures themselves, it may be argued, tell us 
more about the artist than any writer could do, but since 
there is a text it seems a pity that this should be purely 
critical and eschew the biographical. 

As an essay in criticism E. B. G.’s introduction to the 
Shannon volume is a model of its kind. It is rightly 
emphasised that Mr. Shannon’s art has never been affected 
by the aims and methods of passing fashions in painting : 

“‘ His inspiration and stimulus have their origin in those moods 
of romantic and idyllic imagination which found their first 
complete expression in European painting in the art of Giorgione 
and Titian.” 

His method, based primarily on the principle of trans- 
parency of pigment, is an old method practised by the 
greatest of the Old Masters, and early works like the 
“Souvenir of Van Dyck” and the self-portrait known as 
“The Man in the Black Shirt’ remind us how little Mr. 
Shannon’s painting to-day has swerved from the aims 
and ideals which he set before him at the beginning of his 
career. While paying tribute to the scrupulous craftsman- 
ship which distinguishes Mr. Shannon’s painting, the 
writer rightly emphasises the artist’s insistence on design, 
helpfully analysing the formal patterns in many of Mr. 
Shannon’s pictures, and incidentally proving the artist to 
be as sensitive to the emotional effects of certain geo- 
metrical shapes as any cubist. It is this attention to 
design, the desire to give not merely ‘‘ a vivid presentation 
of the subject,” but ‘‘a beautiful decorative whole,” 
which separates Mr. Shannon from the majority of present 
day portrait painters. His portraits are always, in the 
best sense of the word, pictorial. But these again, like 
his subject pictures, are not only decorative but always 
seem to express a reverie or train of thought of the painter. 
E. B. G. suggests that in pictures like ‘‘ The Toilet,” ‘‘ The 
Golden Age ’’ and “ Tibullus in the House of Delia,’ the 
artist is ‘‘ seldom stimulated by something actually seen, 
but rather that his thought takes visible form and that his 
emotion finds expression in appropriate design.”” This 
much seems obvious, but what is still more important is 
that though many of Mr. Shannon’s pictures could only 
emanate from the brain of a man keenly appreciative of 
the classics and literature, they are far removed from the 
so-called “‘ literary picture ’’ which is nothing more than a 
painted anecdote. This artist may interpret, but he never 
illustrates ; his work may be representative, but it is also 
creative. 


“Shannon, being a true designer whose language is that of 
plastic art, when he chooses a literary subject expresses himself 


* “Charles Shannon.” By E.B.G. ‘‘ Ambrose McEvoy.” 
By R.M.Y.G. (‘Contemporary British Artists.”’) 8s, 6d. 
each. (Ernest Benn.) 
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by means that are purely and strictly pictorial ; whatever 
object he introduces is so introduced on its capacity to help the 
beauty and expressiveness of the design, not merely for its story- 
telling value, though the latter quality is perfectly compatible 
with the former and acts as a stimulus for the suggestion of 
beautiful shapes. It is this stimulus, the initial stimulus of 
thought, rather than that of pure vision, acting on a nature 
temperamentally gifted to express itself by means of plastic art, 
and endowed with that deepest kind of love of nature which 
can select, arrange and reduce her forms to terms of line and 
rhythm, in fresh, lovely and inspiring shapes, which has produced 
a large and perhaps even the greater part of the masterpieces of 
art.” 

With Mr. McEvoy, on the other hand, we feel that the 
initial stimulus is that of pure vision. He is not so much 
an imaginary romantic as a meditative romantic, and in 
his art the thing seen and the seeing of it always plays a 
dominating part. His early pictures which attracted 
notice at the New English Art Club during the first decade 
of the present century seemed to have a sweet domesticity 
akin to the work of the seventeenth century Dutchmen : 

“The quietest of facts appealed to him as subjects; .dim 
interiors, quietly lit, quietly arranged, quietly peopled ; peace, 
and the harmony of remembered twilight; dim, pensive 
symphonies of rest . . . he was already, as he is still to-day, 
painting ‘ moods’; painting his own reactions to things and 
people ; deeply moved by the dim security of Victorian with- 
drawing-rooms and the dreamy sweetness of Victorian maidens ; 
an unashamed romantic, blind to the humanity of women, 
remotely charmed, with the uncomprehending chivalry of a 
schoolboy.” 

Beautiful examples of this early style are ‘“ The 
Engraving ’’ and the unusually dramatic ‘‘ Thunderstorm,”’ 
though here even the flash seen through the window, and 
the fright of the little girl who hides behind the skirt of 
the Victorian lady, disturb the quiet of Mr. McEvoy’s 
art far less than the nervous energy of the young women 
of post-war society. ‘‘ The Ear-ring’”’ of rg11 at the Tate 
Gallery, in which the influence of Vermeer is unmistakable, 
marks the culmination of Mr. McEvoy’s first or Dutch 
manner. It is his farewell to domesticity and quiet, and 
shortly afterwards with his brilliant, sparkling portrait of 
his wife, ‘‘ Madame,’’ he foreshadows his subsequent 
success as a painter of society. <A fellow student at the 
Slade of Orpen and Augustus John, influenced by masters 
as wide apart as Watts (see his ‘‘ Lord D’Abernon,”’ 
Plate No. 18) and Whistler, Mr. McEvoy has passed 
through many stages before he evolved during and after 
the war his own peculiar style of portraiture, a portraiture 
now as nervously alive, scintillating and quivering with 
unrest as his early pictures were still and peaceful. But in 
these days of “‘ jazz,” as at the end of the nineteenth 
century, Mr. McEvoy’s initial stimulus is the thing seen ; 
he remains a subtle and dexterous impressionist with a 
quixotic idealism which makes the best of everything, and 
“his nice responsiveness to feminine grace ’’ fully accounts 
for his present popularity as a portrayer of Society. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


CARVING A CHERRY STONE.* 


Storm after storm has rattled the poetic tea-cup during 
late years, and now, during a lull that is persisting to an 
uncommon length of time, one begins to wonder, not 
unhopefully, whether the next storm will not break out in 
a different tea-cup altogether. For among the crockery 
of literature there is a tea-cup into which certain of our 
young writers, brilliant or earnest or merely honest, are 
pouring a concoction which they fondly believe to be the 
short story. The storm, when it comes, will be less 
amusing than that of the Muse, for it will be waged strictly 
on technical fundamentals. Not that it will divide the 
ranks of the short story practitioners, except publicly, any 
more emphatically than they are divided at present ; under 
the surface, indeed, the division could not well be greater. 
One section, comprising those who care not a rap about 
the jargon of “ Art,’’ will not even grant that the other 
section are writing short stories at all. They may be 


* “ The Bazaar, and Other Stories.’’ By Martin Armstrong. 
7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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telling an anecdote, making a psycho-analyst’s study, and 
even seasoning it with a dash of counterfeit action—but 
that matters nothing if they do not attend to the first 
requirement of the short story writer. This first require- 
ment is, we are told, a plot, rattling, red-blooded, and 
expounded in a red-blooded and straightforward fashion. 
Without plot, red blood and the power to rattle, a writer 
is merely pursuing the time-honoured (or dishonoured) 
task of what is familiarly called carving the stone of a 
cherry. 

Mr. Martin Armstrong, with his new volume, ‘ The 
Bazaar,” will, it is to be presumed, be ranked by those 
advocates of birth-control in the short story, these Mal- 
thusian reactionaries, as one of the cherry-stone carvers. 
His book is a collection of sketches, storyettes, fantasies, 
studies—anything, they will decide, except a collection of 
short stories. True, there is one long piece of fifty-odd 
pages, “‘ Little Miss Millet,’’ but though it is made interest- 
ing to some extent by virtue of its characterisation and 
atmosphere, the theme is too attenuated in the telling to 
gain for it the coveted classification. The chief criticism 
likely to be made of the volume, as a whole, is that it lacks 
the story-teller’s natural richness of feeling and expression. 
This lack extends to the actual composition, which some- 
times reads as though the author had experienced heavy 
periods of literary exhaustion : 

“It was certainly an excellent little lunch. Miss Vansittart 
knew good food and good service when she saw them, and both 
on this occasion were beyond reproach.” 

That is the kind of passage which could not be introduced 
with any profit into the celebrated game of ‘‘ Who Wrote 
That ?”’ for, supposing they ever play games, “ littery ” 
folk would just as readily and reasonably attribute it to 
Mr. Phillips Oppenheim or Miss Dell as to its latest author. 
Mr. Armstrong’s lighter experiments tend to prettiness and 
slightness, while ‘‘ dark’’ pieces like ‘‘ Helm Hall” and 
“The Inn’’ remind one of the dialogue between the 
magistrate and the constable : ‘‘ And what was the prisoner 


doing ?”’ ‘“’E was ’aving’ a very ’eated argument with a 
cabdriver, yer worship.’’ ‘‘ But that doesn’t prove he was 
drunk.” 


“Ah! But there worn’t no cabdriver there, yer 
worship.”” Mr. Armstrong’s horrors never materialise ; 
they do not even pervade the narrative, despite that the 
author plainly believes them to have done so right from 
the commencement. 

The style in which “ The Bazaar’ is written belongs to 
the practitioner in verse who has been mortally afraid lest 
he shall be accused of writing ‘‘ poetic prose.’’ The 
consequence is that it falls much below the expectation of 
those who are already acquainted with Mr. Armstrong’s 
admirable verse. Those who wish to be aware of the 
““pros’’ and ‘“‘cons’’ of the storm in the tea-cup fore- 
shadowed above will be well advised to study this example 
of one of its (roughly) two branches of expression; and, 
on the other hand, those who care nothing for literary 
politics will be not ill-entertained, for the volume is very 
pleasant in general, except for ‘‘ In the Park,”’ a description 
of an amorous incident with an ending that is done in 
surprisingly bad taste—it concerns two cats on a back wall 
in the moonlight. But the main effect of ‘‘ The Bazaar ”’ 
is to make us realise once again what a loss was suffered by 
the art of the short story (if we may for once use the term 
to describe an interpretation of moods rather than incidents) 
when we lost Katherine Mansfield. 


M. 


WILFRID GIBSON’S PLAYS.* 


Mr. Gibson’s muse seems to grow harsher with the years. 
There was a moment in his poetic career in which he 
turned from singing of kings and queens and romantic 
harpers to tell of the joys and sorrows of humbler folk. 
And this he did, in such books as “ Fires’’ and “ Daily 
Bread,” with great imaginative sympathy. The lives of 


* “ Kestrel Edge, and other Plays.” By Wilfrid Gibson. 
6s. (Macmillan.) 


the simple are still his theme, but his sympathy has appar- 
ently evanesced. It is as though he hated the Northum- 
brian sheep farmers who are the protagonists of his plays, 
One does not of course expect from him pretty pastorals 
or sentimental cottage interiors; but surely the repul- 
siveness with which he endues the men and women of the 
Border is an exaggeration on the other side. In “ Lovers’ 
Leap,” the longest of these new plays, the hero, so to call 
him, is a monster of lustful rapacity. Such men exist, 
and there is no reason why they should not be presented 
in drama. What one takes exception to is that not one 
of the women whom he makes suffer is more attractive 
than himself. Even if it be allowed that their better 
qualities may have been crushed out of them, it seems a 
mistake that some gleam of pleasantness or native goodness 
should not be allowed to appear. There is too little 
relief. 

A lack of relief indeed is, and always has been, the 
fault in Mr. Gibson’s art. He is an extremely competent 
writer, but he writes too much in one key. There is a 
sort of stone-grey uniformity about his work which is 
partly due to the technical characteristics of his diction 
and versification, and partly to the way in which he en- 
visages his themes. His different characters are distin- 
guished from one another by what they say, but not nearly 
emphatically enough by their manner of saying it. The 
result is that they do not come alive to one; and that 
when Esther Burn pushes Angus Earnshaw over the 
Lovers’ Leap, and then hurls herself after him, one is not 
moved; nor would be if the other three women so fan- 
tastically gathered at the cliff’s edge followed her example. 

The three short gipsy plays which follow ‘‘ Lovers’ Leap” 
are equally undisturbing, and the comic relief in them is 
like a second-rate music-hall turn—a matter of mechanical 
phrases. But with ‘‘ Kestrel Edge ’’ we are on altogether 
a higher level. This little tragedy of three characters, 
a mother and two sons, is really dramatic. The situation 
is an interesting one, and it is fully imagined and skilfully 
handled. Once more we are shown desire bearing fruit 
in violence, but the actors and sufferers, seen and unseen, 
are depicted in that mixture of colours, with that compli- 
cation of fine and base impulses, which is humanity. 
Gideon Angerton, whose inordinate conscience leads to 
the final catastrophe, but who has not the courage to face 
the consequences of his righteousness, is a character who 
seems altogether beyond the compass of the creator of 
Angus Earnshaw. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


QUEEN BESS AS ORACLE.* 


The real trouble with the Tudors was that they lived 
in an age that bristled with quarrels about religion ; the 
trouble with the Stuarts, that they lived in an age of 
conflict about politics. Otherwise their respective forms 
of absolutism would have been much more picturesque 
and tolerable to a modern mind. Of the two dynasties, 
however, the first was by far the more downright English, 
and it is to be doubted if anybody who ever lived was 
more English than Queen Elizabeth. In his first book, 
dealing with her private character, Mr. Chamberlin, with 
all the freshness and enthusiasm of a new-comer from the 
west and a wholesome superiority to all the formulas, 
laid bare the weaknesses of that great woman—physical, 
temperamental and psychological. Here he brushes these 
limitations aside and presents us with the outpourings of 
her vigorous mind. And if he astonished us before he 
does no less now. There can be few, even among devoted 
students of the period, who ever realised that she had so 
many and such varied utterances to her credit—all of them 
alive with force and character. 

One of the reasons perhaps why Queen Bess has remained 
with the historians as a monopoly is the fact that, like 
the accomplished creature that she was, she could deliver 
herself in several languages, dead or living. Mr. Chamberlin, 


* “The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth.” 


By Frederick 
Chamberlin. 16s. (John Lane.) 
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with an eye to the general reader, has reduced all this 
babel to English by translation, and in a stinging preface, 
by the way, he abjures and condemns the unfair methods 
of Froude in this connection. The result is that we get 
hundreds of important sayings and writings representing 
many moods and policies, and dating from all sorts of 
periods and occasions throughout her chequered life. 
Again, in order not to appal the unlearned reader with a 
mass of referential apparatus, he remains content with 
indicating the motive, destination and date, and leaving 
the expression of her thoughts and purposes as so much 
material for judgment of character. To have added the 
appropriate documentary material would have aproned 
every page with foot-notes in small type, or bulkec out the 
book with an appendix too substantial. For the author 
is at one with Elizabeth in this—that he values the opinion 
of the ‘‘ common ”’ people more than he does the approval 
of their learned men. He goes ahead with his message, 
and panting pedantry toils after him in vain. After all 
it is very much what J. R. Green did when he took a cue 
from Macaulay and set himself to make history popular 
with a new generation. 

This is what Mr. Chamberlin has done for Queen Bess. 
He arranges all this mass of self-made evidence for or 
against her into a couple of dozen chapters ranging from 
Religion to Frugality, and from favourites like Leycester 
and Essex to grave issues like Marriage and Death. 
Incidentally he shows us why Leycester had chief claim 
on her gratitude through having placed his fortune at 
her disposal when she was a prisoner under the Marian 
administration, and we are glad to hear that he is at work 
on a life of Leycester which promises to be such a revelation 
of the period as we have never had yet. All this is proof 
of a busy enthusiasm which is doing this country eminent 
service, and it is a matter of pride and pleasure to acknow- 
ledge it. Some of us may never be wooed to the degree of 
finding in Elizabeth that feminine charm we find in Mary 
Stuart, but there are times when she makes Mary seem 
a child by comparison. 

J. P. Coins. 


A NOTABLE DIARY.* 


This book is an exceedingly interesting and valuable 
contribution to the memoirs of social life during the reign 
of George IV. The writer was Henry Edward Fox (1802- 
1859), fourth and last Lord Holland, the grandnephew 
of Charles James Fox and the son of the third Lord Holland 
by his wife, Elizabeth Vassall—that famous Lady Holland 
whose salon was such a conspicuous feature of society 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

As the son of this lady who wielded such vast social 
influence, and as the heir to his father’s title and Holland 
House and estates in the west, young Henry Fox was 
an important person from childhood ; he was courted and 
his path made smooth along all the pleasant lines his life 
was laid in; he was accustomed to be in constant inter- 
course with all the great and famous people who were 
habitués of Holland House or the Fox residence in town, 
for Lady Holland had dinner-parties almost every evening. 
Constant visitors were Brougham, Madame de Staél, 
Rogers, Sydney Smith, Campbell, Luttrell (the wit), and all 
the members of the Whig aristocracy, of which Lord Holland 
was a prominent member. As a child, Henry Fox was a 
favourite of Byron, who noted in his journal that he would 
rather have talked to the little boy and heard him than 
all the savans of Holland House. 

Henry Fox commenced his journal in 1818 when he 
was sixteen years of age, and in one of his earliest entries 
he has occasion to note that the wife of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, Mrs. Fisher, was ‘a ridiculous Blue, but very 
civil to me,’”’ and that Lady Caroline Lamb (as keen as 
ever for the conquest of a young man, despite her thirty- 
five years) had tried her wiles on him : 

* “ The Journal of the Hon. Henry Edward Fox, Fourth and 


Last Lord Holland, 1818-1830.” Edited by the Earl of 
Ilchester. Illustrated. 25s. (Thornton Butterworth). 
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Hon. H. E. Fox. 
From “The Journal of Henry Edward Fox” (Thornton Butterworth). 


“ February roth (1819). Went to Miss Berry’s in the evening 

+ . a very agreeable party rather spoilt by that little viper, 
Lady C. Lamb, who tried all she could to catch my eye, which I 
studiously avoided.”’ 


As a young man of twenty he goes to Almack’s, the 
most exclusive dancing resort of society of the time, with 
the famous Lady Jersey as its most despotic patroness ; 
but here, as ever, the path was smooth for the fortunate 
youth : 


“May 8th (1822). I’ went to Almack’s; it was pleasant, 
though there was a great deal of squabbling about tickets, on 
which subject the patronesses have taken it into their heads to 


be very severe. Lady Jersey was quite besieged as I marched 
up the room with her.” 


Fox accompanies his parents to Paris, and ‘the very 
night of their arrival the British Ambassador called to 
pay his respects: ‘‘ Sir C. Stuart came to us late in the 
evening, after one of his own dinners, and went back— 
very gallant of him.’ All the wonderful society of Paris 
of that time welcomed the Hollands—the Marquise de 
Coigny, the Duchesse de Dino, Madame Récamier (‘‘ who 
is still very pretty, and looks young ”’), Montrond, Cuvier, 
Molé, Soult, the Princesse de Vaudémont. ‘‘ We dined 
at Talleyrand’s, twenty-five at dinner. A large square 
table, the best dinner I ever eat. . . . His civility to my 
mother surpasses anything I ever saw. He seems most 
amazingly anxious to be in her good graces.” 

Henry Fox goes to Edinburgh, and is received by Sir 
Walter Scott : 


““ June 7th (1822). Idined with Sir Walter Scott. . . . Lady 
Scott is nearly an idiot with great marks of her love for the bottle 
in her face. Her only other affection seems to be for a horrid, 
ugly dog that bites everybody but her. . . . After dinner we 
had several tunes on the bagpipes, which seemed to enchant the 
poet. Mrs. Lockhart, who came after dinner, sung, some- 
times with and sometimes without the accompaniment on the 
harp, a variety of wild Scotch melodies, which are beautiful and 
very extraordinary, Johnny Cope, Charlie is my Darling, The 
Braes of Killiecrankie, and many others. Her voice is deep and 
suits it very well. Sir Walter joins in the choruses with 
enthusiasm. . . . We then went down to supper, where from 
stories of robbers, murders, and banditti, we got to ghosts and 
visions. ... He told a variety of ghost stories. ... Sir 
Walter, of course, did not touch on political subjects the least 
except about the existing Jacobitism in Scotland, which he 
says still lives to a wonderful degree, and that it still would be 
unsafe for Madame d’Albany [the widow of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart] to come here, and would make the greatest 


impression in Edinburgh. He openly owns his own Jacobite 
feelings.” 


The following year, 1823, Henry Fox visited Italy, 


and at Genoa was most affectionately welcomed by Byron, 
who talked to him a great deal about his private affairs : 

“In face he is not altered. A few grey locks scattered among 

his beautiful black locks are all that announce the approach of 
that age that has made such an impression on his mind, and of 
which he talks so much. However, he is only thirty-five. . . . 
The tones of his voice are as beautiful as ever, and I am not 
surprised at any woman falling in love with him.” 
At Pisa Henry Fox visited Pauline Borghese, and Madame 
d’Albany at Florence. In the winter he was at Brighton, 
where George IV, like most other people, was very civil 
to young Fox: 

““ One evening I was suddenly sent for to the Pavilion. My 
dismay was not small at finding myself ushered into a room 
where the King and Rossini were alone. I found that I was the 
only person honoured with an invitation to hear this great 
composer’s performances. ...H.M. was not much pleased 
with his manner, which was careless and indifferent to all the 
civilities shown him. The King made a fool of himself by 
joining in the choruses and the Hallelujah Anthem, stamping 
his foot and overpowering all with the loudness of his royal 
voice.” 

In 1824-5 Henry Fox was again in Italy for a prolonged 
visit. It was now he succeeded the dead Byron in the 
affections of the Countess Guiccioli, but he soon wearied. 
Such were a few of the interesting experiences of Fox’s 
youth, but they left him strangely unmoved. He was a 
curious, unemotional boy (except when he was involved in 
one of his numerous flirtations in England). He had been 
brought up in the society of adults. He was educated by 
private tutors, and his university period at Oxford he 
hated, and escaped to London whenever possible. He 
was entirely sophisticated, and the charms of country 
life had no appeal. Active sports, too, he disliked, owing 
to a constitutional delicacy of health originating from 
some malformation of the hip. The family profession of 
politics he abhorred, and he was often in disagreement 
with his arrogant and magnificent mother. His one 
enthusiasm was for Napoleon, for whom he entertained 
the most profound and heroic admiration—‘‘ the greatest 
man this world ever produced,’’ the while he designated 
poor Wellington-‘‘ the Butcher . . . the bloody instrument 
which has overthrown the child of liberty, the Glory of 
France.” 

Henry Fox possessed no very keen sense of humour. 
Only occasionally he notes in his journal some of the 
witty sayings he must have heard daily amid the brilliant 
circle of Holland House. His attitude to his fellows was. 
in the main supercilious and critical, though he had a few 
affectionate friendships with Henry Greville, Edward 
Cheney, and Lord Dudley Stuart. And he valued the 
friendship of some women older than himself, such as 
Lady Jersey, Lady Cowper, and Lady Grey. 

Thanks are due for the publication of this vivid journal 
of self-revelation to Lord Ilchester, who has also supplied 
useful biographical introduction and foot-notes. 


S. M. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE.* 


Poetry, outside a charmed circle, must be having a 
thin time just now, for here in a bundle of half a dozen 
books are three that in times I remember would have 
been acclaimed by the reviewers and read by the lovers. 
of poetry. The three books come quite newly to me. 
Of course I may have missed some reviews. Or is it 
possible that there is a ring in poetry, since a certain number 
of poets do not fail to meet with their deserts. I can 
imagine how in the poetic nineties we should have hailed 
such a delicate masterpiece as ‘‘ Yasodhara.”” This Indian 
play-poem appeals to me far more than anything of Tagore’s 
or any other Indian or Oriental poet I have read. It is. 
a spiritual thing, the story of a princess whose husband 
leaves her to become a monk in the full tide of their love. 

“Yasodhara.”’ By Nellie Badcock. 5s. (Chelsea Publishing 
Company.)—‘‘ By Bog and Sea in Donegal.” By Elizabeth 
Shane. 3s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘ Zachy Trenoy.” By 
(Christophers.) 


Ruth Manning-Sanders. 5s. 
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By the Author of “ KIMONO.” 
JOHN PARIS 
SAYONARA 7/6 net 


This successor to “ Kimono” is in great demand. 
Second big edition now ready. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
HENRY BROCKEN 8/6 net 


“A delicate fantastic dream.”—Daily Express 
Henry Brocken has been out of print since 1904 and 
this re-issue is receiving an enthusiastic reception. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION 
HOPE MIRRLEES 


THE COUNTERPLOT 
7/6 net 


“Brilliant and imaginative, the best work of one of 
our younger women writers of genius.’’— 
Liverpool Courier 


ANNE DARNAY 
GREAT GIFTS 7/6 net 


“There is no doubt that Anne Darnay like her hero 
Jan has great gifts. And if this is a first novel she 
should go far.”— Manchester Dispatch 


A. FIELDING 
THE EAMES-ERSKINE 
CASE 7/6 net 


“Of the modern art bewilderment this is a fine and 
highly developed type. Mr. Fielding’s should 
become a name of power in the circulating libraries.” 

Observer 


E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 
THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF LIFE 10/- net 


‘The book is very sincere pleading. . . . Written in 
a pleasant captivating style.—Irish Independent 


ELEANOR FARJEON 
MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE 
APPLE ORCHARD 7/6 net 


MICHAEL ARLEN 
THESE CHARMING 
PEOPLE 7/6 net 


New impressions of these ever popular books are now 
ready. 


COLLINS’ 2/6 NOVELS 


KIPPS H, G. WELLS 
NONE-GO-BY MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK 
THE DUCHESS OF SIONA’ ERNEST GOODWIN 


COMBE HAMLET CHARLES W. WESTRON 
AUTHOR OF “ SALTY” 


The above New Books out of 83 in the Series on 
sale at every Bookseller and Bookstall 


SONS, 


Moss from a Rolling Stone 
By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 10s. 6d. net 


**A collection of sprightly yarns . . . with glimpses 
of all sorts and conditions of people.”— Sunday Times 


THREE PLAYS BY 


PIRANDELLO 


Translated by EDWARD STORER. 10s. 6d. net 

*“*I consider it something of a calamity that the 
work of Pirandello is not better known in England. . . 
He is the most important dramatist in Italy.” 


St. John Ervine in The Weekly Westminster 
T asso’s Aminta 


With an Essay on Renaissance Pastoral Drama. 
Edited with Introduction and Prose Translation by 
ERNEST GRILLO, M.A. 5s. net 


The Journal of George Fox 


With an Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A. 
Edited by NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. 5s. net 
It is only in our generation that George Fox has 
attained a reputation as one of the greatest spiritual 


forces of alltime. His journal is a complete record of ; 


heroism in the fate of opposition. 


WOODCUTS 


AND SOME WORDS 


By E. GORDON CRAIG 


Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net 
There is also a large Paper Edition published at 
£3 3 O net, limited to 160 copies (150 for sale), each 
copy containing a proof of a Woodcut printed on 
Japanese paper and signed by the artist. 


Sisters Bronte Novels 
With 60 Coloured Illustrations by EDMUND 
DULAC. (6 vols.) 6s. net per volume. 
** An excellent and cheap edition embellished with 
many examples of the work of a noble artist.”— 
Westminster Gazette 


> Jane Austen’s Novels 


With 96 Coloured Itlustrations by C. E. BROCK. 
(6 vols.) 6s, net per volume. 


Garden Colour 


Fifth Edition. With 50 Coloured Illustrations by 
MARGARET WATERFIELD. Small Cr. 4to 
18s, net 


THE 


Bedside Library 


Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Limp Leather, 3s. 6d. net : 
**Books of a charming appearance as well as of - 
noble contents.”—Daily News 


10 VOLUMES READY: 
A BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP 
FOUR STORIES. By Balzac 
PLAIN MAN’S PRAYER-BOOK 
EMERSON’S CONSIDERATIONS 
THE LITTLE DECAMERON 
CRANFORD 
THE PARABLES AND SAYINGS OF JESUS 
THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF 


G. Write for Complete List. 


Studies in Idealism 
By HUGH Y’ANSON FAUSSET 6s. net 


** I have read the book twice, spent a week of eager 
thought upon it, and now can only urge those people 
who are hungry for spiritual food to buy and read.” 


Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 
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She suffers terribly till He comes back, having found the 
Secret of peace to impart it to her—from worlds away. 
With the terrible generosity of which women are some- 
times capable, she gives her little son to follow his father. 
There is white passion in ‘“‘ Yasodhara ’’—flame-like pas- 
sion. The East and the West may meet upon it and find 
nothing alien in it. It is true poetry of the spirit. How 
strangely the creeds meet! Reading this lovely thing, one 
remembers Alice Meynell’s “‘ San Guistiniani’s Mother ” : 
‘*T had not seen my son’s dear face, 
He chose the cloister by God’s grace 
Since it had come to full flower-time, 


I hardly guessed at its perfect prime 
The folded flower of his dear face.” 


The foreword to the book might well be dispensed with. 
One need not belittle human marriage to exalt the marriage 
of the spirit. ‘‘ Yasodhara’’ is a story, and an exquisite 
one from the Acta Sanctorum which belong to no church 
or creed, but to the holiness and greatness of the human 
heart. 

“By Bog and Sea in Donegal’’ is a boon, because it 
recreates for those Irish who are for the time being out of 
conceit with Ireland the old love and the undying charm 
that will surely survive these dolorous days. Miss Eliza- 
beth Shane is, one gathers, of the Irish whose dreams 
have been shattered, but she, wiser than others, looks 
forward with hope and faith, beyond the bloodiness and 
the loss of ideals that have befallen a section of Ireland 
as the rest of the world. Ireland is full of innocent and 
lovely people still who had nothing to do with the violent 
Revolution, but have only suffered from it. Miss Shane has 
a beautiful vocabulary and a lilting and dancing music. 
Only quiet people in Ireland have been listening to poetry 
of late, but for them and for others I give assurance of a 
new singer. Here is a lovely folk-song : 


THE FIRST ONE. 


““* Och!’ sez he, ‘ but he’s fine an’ long ! 
Hould him up till I see the len’th of him. 
Look at the legs of him, stout and strong! 
Where is his fist till I feel the stren’th of him.’ 
‘“Whisht, man, whisht !’ says she, with a scotherin’ song. 


““* Watch,’ sez he, ‘ an’ his eyes’ll peep: 
Och, but ye’d laugh to see the blue o’ them. 
Look at his hair like a wee black sheep, 
Curls enough on his head for two o’ them.’ 
“Whisht, man, whisht !’ sez she, ‘ an’ the child asleep.’ 


“* He’ll come fishin’ the bay wi’ me; 
He’ll ketch more thin ever was known in it: 
Maybe I'll build a wee boat,’ sez he, 
‘ Just that long an’ he’ll sail his lone in it.’ 
‘“Whisht, man, whisht,’ sez she, ‘ sure he’s far too wee.’ 


““* Where will he travel whin he is grown ?’ 
‘ Whisht,’ sez she, ‘ till I hap the shawl on him: 
Man, ye’re talkin’ o’ things unknown ; 
Turn the light for fear it’ud fall on him— 
S-s-sh ! God help him,’ sez she, ‘ sure he’s just my own.’ ”’ 


“Zachy Trenoy”’ is the third notable book. It is a 
narrative poem of the West Country, telling how Zachy 
and his sweetheart Jane with Jerusalem, Jane’s donkey, 
went to Reeth Fair, where Zachy was to ride Jerusalem 
in a donkey race. Zachy lost the race, and that was the 
beginning of calamity, for Zachy got drunk, and Jane and 
Jerusalem going home alone were stolen by the piskies, 
after which Zachy had various strange adventures, and 
in the end found Jane among the piskies only to lose her 
again. The poem has a Hardy-like quality: it is full of 
colour and richness and goes with a fine swing. When the 
poem is lyrical it goes with the real ballad swing, and it 
has the real ballad enchantment. The whole section where 
Zachy loses Jane only to find her again is like a beautiful 
ballad, as witness the end : 


“And when the fog lies over the hill, 
And Zachy walks alone ; 
There comes a bird out of the fog, 
And flies from stone to stone. 


“And ‘ Sweet’ it cries, and ‘ Dear’ it cries, 
And hops from stone to stone ; 


And further into fog it flies, 
a While Zachy follows on. 


“ But how shall Zachy follow it 
When into fog it flies, 
Till all that Zach has left to see 
Is the mizzle on his eyes.” 
These three writers—Mrs. Badcock, Elizabeth Shane 
and Ruth Manning-Sanders—will be heard of again. They 
have the authentic touch and vision. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 


Mr. Mumby’s new way of writing history, which consists 
in printing as the text in large type contemporary letters 
of statesmen and celebrities and in connecting them- by 
adding in small type his own running commentary on 
them, has won a good deal of praise from the reviewers. 
But a reading of his latest experiment in this direction fails 
to reconcile one reader at least to the innovation, which 
seems wrong in principle as degrading the historian to the 
level of the mere chronicler. The continual change of 
persons, from Newcastle to Bute, from Bute to the elder 
Pitt, from the elder Pitt to Horace Walpole, and from 
Horace Walpole to King George III—to take only the first 
hundred pages of the volume—becomes, too, a real strain on 
the reader ; for the editor, who in the present work covers 
the period lying between the premiership of Bute and the 
Battle of Lexington, furnishes a commentary in which he 
always seems to be taking the part of cicerone rather than 
that of expositor. In making this protest I must not be 
understood to deny Mr. Mumby the credit of having 
presented a clear and full account of the stages, now 
dilatory, now hurried, by which Great Britain, under a 
mad king, a worn-out statesman, and a whole crew of 
self-seeking or merely clever politicians, found herself in 
open conflict with her American colonies. My only com- 
plaint is that the strange inversion, in accordance with 
which documents take the place of narrative, has the effect 
of puzzling and fatiguing the reader. More particularly is 
this the case when Benjamin Franklin, Andrew Oliver, 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson and Alexander Wedder- 
burn take the stage. The whole story,of the Whateley 
correspondence and of Dr. Franklin’s appearance before 
the Privy Council, where the Belial of his profession had 
the effrontery to denounce the venerable agent for Massa- 
chusetts as ‘‘ This Man of Three Letters ’’—/fin, a cheat— 
clamours for dramatic treatment ; and the most dramatic 
treatment it could have been given would have been its 
relation in all its implications and complications in narra- 
tive, in the narrative style of Macaulay or of Sir George 
Trevelyan. I have said that Mr. Mumby furnishes a full 
account of the stages by which this country blundered into 
war with the thirteen American states. But I wish that 
his scheme had permitted him to give a more ample 
description of the ‘“‘ thorough ’’ measures adopted by Henry 
Fox in crushing or buying off the opposition to the Peace 
of 1761. He surely might at least have quoted that 
inimitable letter in which the renegade Whig approached 
the business of purchasing his old leader’s grandson, Lord 
Orford, Horace Walpole’s profligate nephew. Through his 
uncle Fox offered Orford the Rangership of the London 
Parks worth {2,000 a year. And this is what he could 
bring himself to write to one who, with all his foibles and 
failings, was a man of honour : 

** Such an income might, if not prevent, at least procrastinate 
your nephew’s ruin. . . . Now, are you willing, and are you the 
proper person, to tell Lord Orford that I will do my best to 
procure this employment for him, if I can soon learn that he 
desires it? If he does choose it, I doubt not of his, and his 
friend Boone’s, hearty assistance; and I believe I shall see 
you, too, much oftener in the House of Commons. This is 
offering you a bribe ; but ’tis such an one as one honest good- 
natured man may without offence offer to another.” 

When England was ruled by men of this easy and cynical 
calibre, by debauchees like Grafton, Dashwood and 


* “George III and the American Revolution: the Begin- 
nings.” By Frank Arthur Mumby. 21s. (Constable.) 
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Chapman and Dodd 


SPRING MCMXXIV 


The New Theatre and Cinema of 


Soviet Russia : by Huntly Carter. 61 half-tone 


and 18 line illustrations 25/= [April 
The Life of a D. Bourchier : by Lady 
Grogan. 8 illustrations and 2 maps 18/= [April 


The Letters of Madame : 1661 - 1708. 
Translated and edited by G. E. Scott Stevenson 


18/= 
Mammoth Hunting i in Siberia: by Bassett 
Digby. 32 illustrations 8/6 [April 


Victorian Essays: by George Brimley 


7/6 [April 
A Short Life of Samud P epys: by 
J. Lucas - Dubreton 7/6 (May 


Silent Highways of the Jungle : by G. M. 


Dyott. New cheap edition 7/6 
The Peaks of Shala: by Rose Wilder Lane. 
New cheap edition 7/6 


The Romance of the Apothecaries’ 
Garden at Chelsea: by F. D. Drewitt. 


2nd edition. 16 illustrations 5/= 


Fiction 


MARGARET L. WOODS A POET’S YOUTH 


Wordsworth’s Youth. “History made vivid; great figures 
brought close.” —The Times 


STORM JAMESON LADY SUSAN & LIFE 


2nd impression. ‘‘A delight to everyone who reads it.” 
Manchester Guardian 


JOHN GURDON FEEDING THE WIND 


“A genuine shocker.""—New Statesman 


ALAN HILLGARTH 
THE PRINCESS AND THE PERJURER 


A dashing romance of the Caucasus. 


THE ABBEY CLASSICS 


Six new volumes now in the press. List on application 


*% WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUES 


66, GREAT QUEEN STREET :: :: W.C.2 


Blackwoods Books 


MISADVENTURES WITH A DONKEY 


IN SPAIN. By JAN GORDON (and CORA J. 
GORDON). Illustrated, 15s. net 
No English writer has depicted Spain so vividly since Borrow took his 
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Sandwich, by political adventurers such as Grenville, 
Townshend and North, no wonder she failed to reckon with 
the temper of the North American Colonies and with that 
of their three great leaders, Washington, Hamilton and 
Franklin. 

Lewis BETTANY. 


UNCONVENTIONAL.* 


On the jacket of ‘‘ Undream’d of Shores” there is 
printed this quotation from a review in THE BooKMan, 
written some years ago by a critic with whose opinions I 
am bound to agree: ‘‘ We have had many fine short story 
writers . . . but none so great, so fully versed in the art 
as Mr. Frank Harris. . . . He sees with an almost preter- 
natural insight into the very soul of man.” With that 
dictum, and especially with the last part of it, I am still 
in accord. 

Our author’s skill in that subtlest of arts which conceals 
art is perhaps more manifest in this present volume than 
in some of his earlier work. There is indeed a suggestion 
of splendid carelessness about his latter-day methods 
which only a master of his means dare affect. It is almost 
as if Mr. Frank Harris disdained the canons of his craft 
and, having something to say, just says it in the way that 
seems handiest to him. But this, I think, is only a seeming, 
after all. It is true that in ‘‘ Undream’d of Shores ’’ most 
of the stories are more concerned with the author’s own 
peculiar views of life than with life itself. The incidents 
described, the characters portrayed, are merely incidentals 
of media for the exposition of theories, philosophies, call 
them what you will, that the author has pondered and 
considered deeply and perhaps felt even more deeply. 
Thus in the opening story, ‘‘ A Mad Love,” Mr. Frank 
Harris uses a skeleton theme upon which to drape the 
airy fabric of his fancies, so trite and commonplace that 
even a modern serial story writer would hesitate to foist 
it upon a long-suffering and unsophisticated public. For 
the rest, the items in this volume are more in the nature 
of sketches and studies than direct narrative; but one 
quality they have in common, and that is their un- 
conventionality of outlook. Mr. Frank Harris is something 
of aniconoclast. The accepted is to him seldom acceptable. 
He takes nothing for granted, either in art or religion, law 
or equity. His moral and ethical code is not based on 
any of the orthodox creeds of established civilisations. 
He sees for himself, thinks for himself and says uncom- 
promisingly what he thinks. Thus this book is not one for 
those of delicate susceptibilities or rigid faiths. But it is 
a book for those who, whatever their private beliefs and 
convictions, like to be jolted out of the rut of their every- 
day, jog-trot existence by having things presented to 
them in new aspects and in new lights. This, however, 
is only a part of the book’s virtue and not the greatest part. 
Its finer claim to serious consideration rests on the wide 
knowledge of life and peoples, various as the seasons, 
displayed throughout in a moving series of pen-pictures 
that range far and wide across the bounds of space, and 
once at least, in that exquisite trifle, ‘Saint Peter’s 
Difficulty,’”’ trench upon the borders of the Unseen and 
Unknowable. Assuredly a book to buy and keep and 
cherish as an inexhaustible treasure-house of rare delights. 

“‘ Sayonara ”’ also is a book in this kind: a book not to 
be lightly read and as lightly cast aside and forgotten. 
Though this is not to imply that there is anything dull or 
heavy in it. On the contrary I have seldom read a book 
that has more closely held my attention and enchained 
my interest from the first page to the last. It is a big book 
in every sense of the word, and within the limits of my 
space I find it hard to give any really adequate idea of 
the originality of its theme and the vastness of its scope. 
The scene is Japan, not the Japan of comic opera or even 
the Japan of Pierre Loti, but Japan as it appears to one 
who is steeped in its lore and has studied its infinite mystery 

* “Undream’d of Shores.”” By Frank Harris. 7s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards.)—‘‘ Sayonara.’””’ By John Paris. 7s. 6d. 


({Collins.)—"“ Perissa.”” By S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. (Grant 
Richards.) 


in all its many phases, and in the result has not shrunk 
from recording his impressions with due force and yet 
with a most admirable restraint. The story is of a young 
Anglican clergyman, a zealot who goes out as a missionary 
to convert the heathen to Christianity, only to find that 
the differences between East and West, in small as well as 
in large matters, are insuperable. Inevitably he fails— 
utterly, ignominiously, miserably. The crude new wine 
he offers is not to be put into those seasoned old bottles. 
He fights a good fight, and up to a certain point his defeats 
are more creditable to him than the victories of those who 
take advantage of his youth to exploit his native simplicity 
and goodness of heart. That is briefly the whole of the 
story: a most thrilling and enlightening story. But 
perhaps the greatest merit of this book consists in its 
wonderful pictures of modern Japan and its searching 
analyses of the subtleties of the Japanese mind. There 
is humour in the book too, of a refreshingly diverting kind, 
while the character-drawing throughout is most surely 
and deftly done. I have not had the pleasure of reading 
its immediate predecessor, ‘‘ Kimono,’’ which I am glad 
to see has achieved a distinct popular success ; but if that 
book is as good as this the reading public is for once to be 
congratulated on its excellent taste. 

I have little space left for Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s latest novel, 
but really, I think, as much as it deserves. In the last 
chapter a girl says to the unheroic hero: ‘‘ You’re simply 
made of talk; you do nothing else.’ And that seems to 
me to sum up the general effect of this book. It is simply 
made of talk and nothing else. Everybody in it talks 
prodigiously, incessantly, devastatingly. There is here 
and there some rather clever talk, but it is mostly flashy 
and cheap. And the various puppets who jabber and 
gesticulate on the limelit stage, like the monkeys in the 
Zoo or the inmates of the parrot house, might also be 
summed up in those two words—flashy and cheap. I am 
sorry. I have had hopes of Mr. Mais. I would have 
welcomed the chance to hail the fulfilment of his early 
promise. But, alas! he seems to have drifted farther 
than ever from grace in this last effusion of his. 


EpwIn PuGu. 


GHOSTS.* 


Ten-thirty: 2 L.O. had closed down; time for a nice 
quiet read before bed, and this was the book I selected. 
Would that I had gone to bed at once! One tale was 
enough ; and then the telephones began whispering tiny 
sounds through the room ; the light seemed to lessen ; there 
were hints of soft footfalls outside. And when the dog 
sat up, looked steadily at a certain chair and showed his 
teeth with a low growl, I gave it up and fled through 
the unknown terrors of the dark passage up the creaking 
stairs to the safety of the sheets. Such was the effect 
of one of these stories on a supposedly sane, normal person ; 
the aim of the compiler had evidently been achieved. 
But I took care to finish the book in the train, in broad 
daylight. My awed felicitations to Mr. Lynch; for 
though he has included one very poor story with the 
dusty trimmings of a hidden will and secret writing, 
which contains not one thrill, he has also given us two 
or three tales which really cause ‘‘ goose-flesh,’’ and raise 
the hair until the fretful porcupine is simply not in it. 
Ten authors are represented—Maurice Baring, E. F. Benson, 
Algernon Blackwood, Mrs. Gaskell, Dr. M. R. James, 
Percival Landon, Elinor Mordaunt, Barry Pain, Poe and 
Miss May Sinclair; and the plots vary from the ghastly 
and gory to the frightfully creepy. I give all readers 
fair warning that it is not wise, however strong-minded 
they may be, to begin this book late at night. ‘‘ Nerves ’”’ 
will develop in the least likely subjects at sudden noises 
in a quiet house, with a cleverly written ghost story for 
company. Here, at any rate, are some of the best, with. 
a charming essay from the compiler as a preface. 


Wes: 


* “A Muster of Ghosts.”” By Bohun Lynch. 7s. 6d. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 
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RUSSIA PAST AND PRESENT.* 


The annals of Russian monarchy make dismal reading. 
Has any land so suffered at the hands of imperial 
absolutism ? The author of ‘“ The Rulers of Russia ’’ has 
made the best of a bad job and told her story with fairtiess 
and simplicity, neither extenuating the crimes nor stress- 
ing the shortcomings of the House of Romanov and its 
predecessors. But the record is a shocking affair of crime 
and cruelty, of suspicion arrayed against treachery, of 
plot and counterplot, of murders, massacres and de- 
baucheries. Certain names illuminate the Russia of a 
thousand years ago: Olga the Fair, “ forerunner of 
Christianity ’’; Yaroslav the Wise, Grand Prince of Kiev ; 
and Vladimir, who gave up 800 concubines (“‘ in addition 
to his numerous legitimate wives ’’) to embrace Christianity 
and marry Anna, the Greek Princess. The greater names 
of later centuries—Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, 
Catherine the Great—recall the rule of tyrants who at the 
best were semi-savages, so thin was the veneer of civilisa- 
tion that covered the barbaric manners, lusts and passions 
of these autocrats. Insanity is a recurring feature. How 
else can the horrors of the reign of Paul I—‘‘ the tyranny 
of the all-powerful lunatic ’’—be explained? But the 
verdict of Mrs. Hewitt"may stand: ‘‘ Though Paul was not 
actually insane, Paul’s mind undoubtedly became un- 
hinged by his sudden elevation to power, and his condition 
was aggravated by the violent fits of passion and the 
morbid tendencies he had inherited from his ancestors.”’ 
With the nobler of the Tsars—Alexander I for instance, 
or Alexander II—sincerity in religion is frustrated by 
incapacity to accept constitutional changes. So the House 
of Romanov, surrendering autocracy too late, falls—to 
perish at the hands of revolution. 

If monarchy has fared ill at the hands of the Bolsheviks, 
the Christian Church, Orthodox or Catholic, has also its 
tale of suffering to unfold. Captain McCullagh, not dis- 
mayed by hardships incurred as a correspondent with 
Admiral Kolchak in Siberia, spent a long time in Moscow 
and was present at the trial of Archbishop Ciepak and the 
other Catholic clergy. 

The trial and sentences are but an incident in the history 
of religious persecution. It is quite plain from Captain 
McCullagh’s obviously truthful and eminently readable 
account, that none of these Catholic priests, all of whom 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment and one, 
Mgr. Budkiewiez, murdered in prison, was in any sense a 
ccounter-revolutionary. Indeed the proclamation of com- 
plete tolerance in religion which inaugurated the Bolshevik 
era, gave the Catholic Church in Russia an opportunity it 
had never enjoyed under the Tsars, and established a 
freedom that no Catholic priest would have exchanged 
for the restoration of monarchy pledged to the exclusive 
support of the Orthodox Church. But the Communists, 
like the Jacobins of the French Revolution, see in religion 
in general, and in the Christian religion in particular, an 
obstacle to the complete secularisation of the State, a 
challenge to the ethics of free thought. Hence the present 
persecution. As for the Orthodox Church, Captain 
McCullagh is at great pains to show how largely the un- 
happy condition into which it has fallen, and the sufferings 
of the Patriarch, Tikhon, are the result of its own ill-directed 
past. Slothful and utterly subservient to the will of the 
Tsars, with a parochial clergy ignorant and often greedy 
and corrupt, and an episcopate singularly lacking in 
men conspicuous for sanctity or for statesmanship, the 
Russian Church has become seriously disintegrated under 
the stress of Bolshevik rule. Captain McCullagh enumerates 
at length the various divisions that now comprise the 
new Church—the Red Church—and the old, and discusses 
the prospects of revival in religion. In addition to the 
Red Church, with its clergy committed to Bolshevism and 
the Soviet revolution, Captain McCullagh found various 
Protestant movements—“ all most liberally financed from 


* “The Rulers of Russia.” -By the Hon. Norah Hewitt. 
12s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.)—‘‘ The Bolshevik Persecution 
of Christianity.” By Captain Francis McCullagh. 18s. (John 
Murray.) 
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America ’’—more or less favourable to the regime of 
Communism. But “ the Roman Catholic Church remains 
outside the Bolshevik pale, not because it objects to 
Republicanism but because it objects to certain laws 
which conflict with Christianity.” 

JosEPH CLAYTON. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE MIND.* 


One of the great merits of the author of ‘‘ Disenchant- 
ment ”’ and “ Fiery Particles ’’ was his scorn, or perhaps 
his ignorance, of cheap smartness, either of phrase or of 
thought. That merit belongs to this book of what, lacking 
a better name, we term essays, though they are all parts 
of a happy treatise on the holiday spirit. Mr. Montague 
has discovered for himself one of the secrets of a rich life, 
and he insists upon spreading the good news in his own 
agreeable and certainly original way. He is too intellectual 
to be as charming as Lamb, too careful to be as exciting 
as Hazlitt, too slow in thought and language to fascinate 
like Stevenson, too full of information to cast a dream over 
the reader as A. E. or W. B. Yeats can, and yet in his 
own inimitable and occasionally cumbrous, occasionally 
deft way, he can be charming, exciting, fascinating, magical. 
This standing by itself would be superlative praise for an 
essayist, and applied to Mr. Montague’s book it would be 
fulsome and foolish. Mr. Montague can be boring with 
prolixity of language and slowness of thought, and it is 
unfortunate that the fault to which he showed an inclina- 
tion even in “ Fiery Particles’ should be displayed most 
elaborately in ‘“‘ Chapter I: Overture” of this new book— 
which I fervently hope will be read right through by every 
lover of the English essay—a form of literature which has 
flourished richly here in the past, and which is capable of 
infinite manifestations of originality in the future. 

There are so many pleasures which Mr. Montague shares 
with his reader that no time must be lost in referring to 
a few of them. Unless one has been fortunate enough to 
travel and re-travel the Continent of Europe as well as 
this England, superb though Mr. Montague’s exegesis will 
seem to those who are thoroughly familiar with his topo- 
graphy, a lot of his inspired geography will partly fail in 
its effect. One would be glad to sit at his feet before a 
screen and hear him deliver a lantern lecture, a series of 
lantern lectures, on how to travel in England and on the 
Continent ; but for the general reader the pleasure in 
this part of his book is incidental, depending on happy 
turns of language and illuminating metaphors and similes. 
In these good old instruments of literary expression, 
Mr. Montague is full of pleasant surprises. He can find 
good meat on the seemingly oldest and driest of bones. 
“In nature,’’ he says: 


““a great landscape is nearly always rather bewildering. Even 
more than other contents of experience, it seems to bury us 
under the multitude of separate objects that it offers for our 
perception. Each detail that we see cries out to be separately 
observed. Their relations to one another, their several shares 
in the make-up of the scene as a whole, are more shy. They 
keep themselves to themselves.” 


The italics stand for the pleasure of one reader at least. 
Speaking of the English counties and the position of 
county towns, he says : 

“In each of the three Midland counties that you cross—those 


of Derby, Northamption and Leicester—you find the county 
town placed almost at the middle point, like the navel in a bean.” 


Speaking of the way that the loveliest corners of Europe 
become “‘ beauty-spots’”’ as the news of them is shouted 
out by the enthusiastic early birds, and quoting as an 
example ‘‘ the Col de Jaman, the grassiest cleft in the low 
mountain wall between the Bernese Oberland and the 
Lake of Geneva,”’ he says : 


“But Byron happens to cross the pass. Straightway he 
blows the gaff. The view, the cows, the patriarchal pastorate, 
the Ranz des Vaches—he gives it all away. And then comes 


* “The Right Place: a Book of Pleasures.” By C. E. 
Montague. 7s. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 


Murray and quotes from Byron in deep draughts. And then 
Matthew Arnold. . .” 


He describes a cycling run from Manchester to London 
(this is a fascinating piece) and refers to the early daylight 
hours as “‘ the long interval between the first peep of day 
on fine summer mornings and the hour for the general 
shifting of man from the horizontal to the vertical plane.” 

Although no brief quotations do justice to the essayist 
(his prose moves like a fugue), I hope these show that he 
combines a sense of humour with a sense of beauty; 
and readers of the book will discover that he can put the 
right word in the right place in expressing them. We 
rarely have given to us essays so finely written and so. 
essentially individual as Mr. Montague’s reflections on 
Country Houses or on Maps, 

R. L. MéGroz. 


WHAT THEY SAY: A DIALOGUE.* 


You know Machen? An absorbing figure. A strayed 
reveller of the nineties, who brings an atmosphere of 
faéry into the Street of Misadventure. A little elfish 
philosopher under a shock of silver hair. Whenever I 
see him—not necessarily at the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese ”’: 
the Ludgate Circus Lyons is good enough on occasion— 
I mutter to myself : 


‘“And the names of the dwarfs were Alliolyle, Lallerie,,. 
Muziomone.” 


We swirl about in the brackish waters of the Fleet, nous 
autres. But Machen inhabits an Isle, and the name of 
that Isle is Lone. 

Yes, he’s an enigma, right enough. A philosopher, I 
agree, but no legendary Fleet man, either. In his Car- 
melite days no one could touch him. Ceremonial funerals 
were his speciality. Somewhere in the thick of the sobs 
and hush his pencil would be scraping away, and exactly 
five minutes after the draped cortége had passed—or 
five minutes before—Machen would be in with his copy, 
and all the splendour and colour and humanity of it would 
be dropping out of the linotypes. 

Funerals, you say ? Well, he did one pretty thoroughly. 
He buried the journalist under the poet. All his books, 
from that richly speculative ‘‘ Hieroglyphics”’ to ‘“‘ Dog 
and Duck,” prove it. No mean achievement, that. In 
most Fleet Street men a poet lies hidden; but, one night 
or the other night, they give it a decent, quiet burial, 
and forthwith grow cerebral or melancholic. Not so 
Machen. Witness this, of a London fog: 

‘“‘And when the morning summons came, the light filtered 
dim and uncertain through the window, and, looking out, you 
saw not a street, but a white and fleecy cloud, through which 
rose the fantastic pinnacles of a fairy castle—otherwise, the 
chimney-pots of the houses over the way. And the noises of 
awakening London and the rattle of the rousing streets were 
hushed and muffled, as the whirls and eddies and wreaths of 
mist floated past your window. It had frozen in the night ; 
and there was the exquisite result, the first fog of the year. And 


note the subtle relishes and aromas of this delicacy of the 
season.” 


Um! Fine, of course. But he forgets that fogs are 
pulmonary as well as picturesque, and the deadliest curse 
to engine-drivers. 

My dear chap, if you begin to question Machen’s logic 
you miss the whole bountiful charm of these essays. He 
is one of the truly halcyon people, a survivor of the Golden 
Age. His is the lissom, lovable kind of logic which shines 
only in soliloquy. It comes from an elfin land where 
it is much more important that there should be flowers 
and sunshine than that premises should square with 
conclusions. It—— 

I see what you mean, of course. Man is meant to sit 
at flaming hearths and drink hot punch. Ergo, if cir- 
cumstances forbid it—in Aden or Bagdad, say—man there 
is a maimed and imperfect creature. Since the joys of the 
fleshpots and foaming beakers are for Machen, then a 
man cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven without a 


* “ Dog and Duck.” By Arthur Machen, 7s. 6d. (Jonthan Cape.) 
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bottle of Bass in each hand; vegetarians are vile; and 
it is better to live for fifty years on beef-steaks and vol- 
au-vents than to mop and mow for a hundred like a 
monkey on chopped carrots. It’s natural for Englishmen 
to be talking eternally of the weather ; therefore, those who'd 
have us talk of Mrs. Humphry Ward, “ The Story of 
an African Farm,’’ Nietzsche, Bergson, Psycho-Analysis 
and Relativity are frivolous chatterers, occupied with the 
transcient, the radically unimportant .. . 

Exactly! It is the beautiful, wilful logic of a spoilt 
child brought up on Doctor Johnson and weaned on 
Pickwick. We don’t quarrel with it. We laugh and 
thank God for such good, red venison. Why, man! If 
Machen had the grim, cold logic of the logician, do you 
think we could have had this sounding brass in defence 
of the Victorians? List ye, Olympians ! 


“ For Evans’s and his ‘ jolly suppers, his brown stout and his 
hot grog to follow’ at one, two, three in the morning, what have 
we? The subterranean night-club, mean, debauched, futile, 
bloodless, the places where adulterated whisky is called ‘ ginger 
ale,’ and drunk in coffee cups with an air of tremendous devilry, 
where the guests are spectres of the gutter, dissolute reptiles 
destitute utterly of all mirth, all gaiety and all jollity, where 
silly flappers get their ‘ snow,’ and set the first scene of their 
squalid little tragedies. Jolly? Why, a mortuary is a gay 
scene by comparison. .. .” 


What can one say to that but “ Ho, ho, ho!” and again 
“Ho, ho, ho!” and ‘‘ Another tankard, Mine Host!”’ 
While Logic wanders the night acold ? 

Hence his righteous hatred of science, I suppose— 
that ‘“‘ great bully,’’ that ‘‘ Gradgrind and Bounderby 
rolled into one,’’ which persuades him we should all be 
better off if we spent next Christmas in jail ? 

Hence his hatred and love of everything. It is the 
forthright vigour of his personal likes and dislikes which 
makes the book so irresistible. Brighton, Astrology, Spa 
Fields, Shakespeare, Spooks, the Adelphi, Starlight, 
Stuffed Goose, St. George, April Fools—really, it’s im- 
possible to mention a tithe of the things he loves and 
hates in 217 pages. A bluff, merry, wise, Falstaffian 
book, is it not ? teeming with bright sense, and a humour 
which our philosopher himself defines as a strange and 
beautiful and exquisite by-product of a world which is 
seen to be all wrong. . . . 


TREVOR ALLEN. 


Wovel Hotes. 


HEU-HEU OR THE MONSTER. By Rider Haggard. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


To the numerous lovers of Sir Rider Haggard’s many 
many stories it is necessary to say very little as to the 
way in which the author tells his fresh romance. When 
it is mentioned that Allan Quatermain is again the hero 
and has lost none of his old charm, readers who from 1887 
onwards have enjoyed this and other yarns from the 
same pen will know what to expect. This time Allan, 
with the help of Hans, an old Hottentot, is sent by Zikali, 
a Zulu witch doctor, to search for one Heu-Heu—a god 
living on a volcanic island. The witch doctor’s desire 
is for some leaves of a weird plant growing in Heu-Heu’s 
garden; also to give Allan—whom he secretly admires— 
a chance of distinguishing himself in a hazardous adven- 
ture. After much discussion the Englishman and _ his 
trusty follower set out. The many vicissitudes of their 
travels make breathless reading—the kind of reading that 
causes one anxiously to turn over the pages to find out 
what is going to happen to this peculiarly yoked pair on 
their venturesome journey. It would not be fair to 
describe Heu-Heu or to tell of what he or it really con- 
sisted. Allan’s quest brings beauty dangerously near to 
him, but he seems proof against the half-savage charms 
of the ladies of a past and decaying civilisation. Through- 
out the story there are reflections on things in general, 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
List of Spring Publications 


Redemption 


By BECKLES WILLSON, Author of “ The Life of Lord 
Strathcona.”’ Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Beckles Willson’s first novel deals with life in a small 
Canadian town—-with its farming and mining activities, 
its politics and journalism. The hero is an Oxford 
Rhodes Scholar. Those who have read it in manuscript 
believe that it is the great novel of Canada. 


Night Fears and Other Stories 


By L. P. HARTLEY. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Approx. 6s. net. 
A volume of Short Stories of unusual interest, having 
about them a certain rather grim and very modern 
atmosphere. The author was formerly Editor of the 
Oxford Outlook. (Shortly) 


Merry-Go-Round 


By F. W. THOMAS, Author of “ Saturday Nights,” 

“Extra Turns,” etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Every week for many years, Mr. Thomas has delighted 
his readers in the Daily News and Star with his column 
headed ‘‘ The Merry-Go-Round.” Here is a collection 
of his rhymes and sketches under this title. 


The Life ana Last Words of Wilfrid Ewart 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 9s. net. 
In this volume, Mr. Graham tells us how ‘‘ Way of 
Revelation ’’’ came to be written; of the effect war 
had on the author’s nature ; of his hopes and aspira- 
tions ; of his last words and actions. It is a sympa- 
thetic tribute from one friend to another. 


Some Memories of the Civil War 


By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D. Illustrated. 
Large 8vo, Cloth. tos. net. 
A particularly interesting chapter for English readers 
is that dealing with the attitude of the leading English 
papers at that period, notably The Times, Punch, and 
The Saturday Review. 


Psycho-Graphology A study of Raphael Shermann 


By EUGENE S. BAGGER, Author of “ Eminent Euro- 
peans.” Crown 8vo, Cloth. Approx. 3s. 6d. net. 
An account of the wonderful reader of character from 
handwriting or graphologist Raphael Shermann, who 
recently gave an accurate description of Shakespeare 
after seeing a photographic copy of the supposed 
Shakespeare manuscript in the British Museum. 


Immortality 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. With an Introduction by 

Lorp ERNLE. Edited by the Rev. Sir JAMES MARCHANT, 

LL.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
The contributors to this book are among the leading 
scholars and thinkers of to-day. Among the contents 
are Egyptian Ideas of Immortality, Greek Ideas of Im- 
mortality, Immortality in Indian Thought, Hebrew and 
Apocalyptic Conceptions of Immortality, Christian Con- 
ceptions of Immortality, and Immortality and the Poets. 


First Cheap Editions 


Way of Revelation The Novel of the War 


By WILFRID EWART. New Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Nation and Atheneum :—“ To quote from these chapters would be to 
spoil their effect as a whole; they should be turned to whenever the 
impression of those grievous years seems to grow dim in the memory.” 


Old Seed on New Ground 


By Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLE Y. With 12 Cartoons 

by Low. New Edition. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Punch :—‘ A book whose originality and courage may well serve its 
author’s aim of regaining attention to the endless humanity upon 
which it is founded.” 


The White Ladies of Worcester 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, Author of ‘‘ The Rosary,” 


etc. New Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Barclay’s longest and most ambitious novel has never before been 
ublished in a cheap edition. A story of the Middle Ages with a strictly 
historical background, it was regarded by the author as her highest 
literary achievement. 


How to Play Mah Jong 


By JEAN BRAY. New Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Times Lit. Supp. :—‘ An admirable guide for beginners.” 
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and the old Zulu has a _ philosophical 
code not unlike that held by many 
living in more northerly regions. ‘‘ Heu- 
Heu”’ will certainly be hailed by Sir 
Rider’s large circle as a fitting volume 
to place side by side with his other 
great successes in the vein of ancient 
history and romance. 


THE HOUSE OF DOOM. By Katharine 
Tynan. 7s. 6d. net. (Nash & Gray- 
son.) 

This is a thrilling mystery story 
through which runs a delightful 
romance, told with the skill and charm 
for which Miss Katharine Tynan is 
famous. The scene is in Ireland, and 
we get delicious glimpses of the country 
round about the great house of Claddagh—the House of 
Doom. The story opens with the return of handsome, 
middle-aged Sir Miles Talbot to Claddagh with his girl 
bride from London. As they are driving towards the 
house the girl thinks she sees a white hare run across their 
path. Sir Miles seems perturbed at this, but his bride 
knows nothing of the Doom which is supposed to haunt 


the owners of Claddagh, and that a white hare is supposed — 


to herald misfortune. But that same night Sir Miles is 
found dead with the marks of five fingers on his throat. 
The arrival of two young American people into the stricken 
house of Claddagh is the beginning of an interesting combat 
between modern breezy American common sense and 
centuries-old Irish superstition. How the American brother 
and sister set to work to clear up the mystery of the Doom, 
and what they find hidden in the old house make an 
absorbing story. 


THE PATH TO THE SUN. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Priscilla, the daughter of John Seymour, and an actress, 
is brought up by John’s wife Marcia, with her two children 
as her own. John and Marcia, both endowed with much 
earnestness and little sense of humour, live in an atmo- 
sphere of colourless yet intense estheticism from which 
Priscilla’s innately healthy mind instinctively revolts, and 
from which, while still a child, she manages to free herself 
so far as to be sent to a conventional school, while Caia, the 
other daughter, is educated by a governess of a particularly 
unwholesome type. Priscilla later becomes a famous 
caricaturist. She isa charming heroine, courageous, frank 
and with a passionate hatred of everything morbid. In 
Caia the author gives us a brilliant study of a self-centred, 
neurotic and unbalanced woman. She takes up in quick 
succession religion, agnosticism, psycho-analysis, and 
finally becomes a victim to drugs. She steals Priscilla’s 
lover and, once married to him, loses all love for him. 
It is only after Caia’s death that Priscilla feels freed of the 
unwholesome atmosphere that has oppressed her from 
childhood and can find love and happiness. Though the 
interest of the book is mainly psychological, there is no 
lack of plot, and the story holds the reader’s attention from 
first to last. 


By Netta Syrett. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT WATERS. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


By Vere Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Great Waters is a novel of distinction and power 
dealing with the adventures of a young man during ten 
years of his life, from 1750 to 1760. The atmosphere of 
the story is excellently maintained—breezy, roystering, 
devil-may-care, sinister, full of vitality, romance and 
swift living. And whether the scene be set on land or 
sea, and whether the characters be men or women— 
always Miss Hutchinson is strong and convincing. For 
her title she has gone to the psalms: ‘‘ They that go 


down to the sea in ships, That do business in Great Waters ; 
These see the works of the Lord, And his wonders in the 
deep. ... They mount up to heaven, They go down 
again to the depths; Their soul is melted away because 


of trouble.’”’ Something of the drift 
of the story may be gained from the 
following conversation between Peter 
Comfort and his father who has, by a 
ruse, got him aboard ship and started 
him on a roving, lawless life. Peter 
Comfort says, as his father lies dying 
from a wound, “ But you, who call 
yourself a man of prayers, tell me this. 
Why should God move so darkly and 
let my passions drift so bloodily ; and 
clog my eyes with so much falseness 
until it takes a woman to clear my 
vision and let me see myself and all 
my days as something soiled and vile, 
hideous and beneath contempt.”’ His 
father replies: ‘‘ It is not comely to 
speak so. . . . God has seen fit to use 
me as His tool. I answer to God. To women, man is 
but a fool to bow his neck to women.’’ “‘ Let me be a 
fool then,” says Peter Comfort, ‘“‘ for I have much to 
learn yet, and I have learnt nothing from God or the 
sea.”’ It is a well-constructed, well-told tale. Of its 
kind, the book is a masterpiece. 


Miss Vere 
Hutchinson. 


THE PASSIONATE ADVENTURE, By Frank Stayton. 
7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


Adrian St. Clair is among “ the idle rich.” He is cultured 
and fastidious to a degree, and until the outbreak of the 
war he is contented with his refined, but passionless and 
irresponsive, wife. He returns from military service in 
France however in a state of rebellion against the con- 
ventional order of things, and seeks escape from boredom 
by plunging into an exploration of the “ underworld.” 
In the Commercial Road he meets Vicky, “‘a Madonna 
of the gutter,’ for whom he conceives a passion. He 
still loves his wife, but Vicky offers him what his wife 
withholds. Adrian saves his honour, but only through 
an intricate series of accidents and adventures. Finally 
we see him happily restored to his penitent and awakened 
Drusilla. Mr. Stayton’s plot is not new, and his handling 
of the detective part of his story, though very ingenious, 
makes great demands upon our credulity. If his incidents 
however are often unconvincing, his characters, of whom 
there are not a few, are all thoroughly alive. Moreover 
he has wit, wisdom, vigour and a deep fund of genuine 
human sympathy. 


TWO MEN: MANSON; SMITH. 7s. 6d. 


Though with a single title, this volume (the second in 
Messrs. Philpots’ ‘‘ Books of Self-Revelation ’’) contains 
two, entirely independent, “‘ true life-stories’’; and the 
interest is largely increased by the startling contrast 
between the characters portrayed. Manson is, primarily, 
the man who “‘ looks on”’ at life; and, while his happi- 
ness is derived from emotional relations with others, in 
every case he leaves them almost severely alone to work 
out their own salvation. The fascinating Aileen drifts 
into someone quite other than the girl he had loved 
without seeking to win. The skill with which this un- 
manly man is depicted, however, comes out in the later 
test. Towards Phoebe, Lady Latham’s “ maid,” the 
‘‘ gentlest, prettiest, sweetest and most refined girl that 
ever lived,’’ his loyal devotion and self-control are abso- 
lutely free from any hint of weakness. He marries 
her, and serves her like a perfect knight. Their happiness 
is in each other; and yet, facing the thousand “ differ- 
ences’ of temperament and instinct than even love such 
as theirs cannot destroy, he gives her and her boy real, 
moral and emotional, independence; ‘‘ they must live 
their lives as they have always done, happily, peacefully 
and naturally, and as Phoebe wishes.”’ A fine, true study 
of an unusual type. Smith’s story is far more sensational, 
bordering on melodrama, But the abnormal character is 
no less real, vital and true. The man inherited a “ curse ”’ 
from the father ‘‘ who was hanged,” and the mother who 
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hated him (in a frenzy of virtue) and made his childhood 
a hell. The obsession of such a nature, so nurtured, is 
described with unflinching fidelity to what no man could 
have escaped. With an acute brain and an iron will, 
passionately isolated from his fellow-creatures, Smith yet 
responds to the ordinary attractions of human sympathy 
and love, only to find that his temporary “ change of 
heart’’ soon stirs up the hidden devil which had come to 
him at birth; driving his hand to murder and suicide. 
There is enough of ourselves in the man to attract and 
make a real tragedy of his fate. 


MERLE. By Agnes Platt. 7s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) 

“Merle” is a story of the stage. Miss Agnes Platt has 
chosen and mixed her ingredients with skill, and her story 
is full of dramatic situations. Merle, the heroine, is unusual 
in that she spends the first eighteen years of her life in 
absolute seclusion—shut off from the world in an old house 
in the country, seeing no one but two old servants; and 
this by the wish of her grandfather because he cannot 
forgive, nor forget, a tragedy in the family, with which she 
is connected. Merle finds some money in an old purse 
belonging to her dead mother, and runs away, accompanied 
by her faithful bloodhound Dalesman. Her adventures 
on the way to London are exciting, and even more exciting 
when she reaches Covent Garden Theatre, where she is 
determined that she will be a famous singer. Her innocence 
of the world leads her into perilous positions at times, but 
the bloodhound is always at hand to rescue her. It is a 
brisk and entertaining story; and if our credulity is 
strained at times, our interest, at any rate, never slackens 
from first page to last. 


A. S. F. By John Rhode. 7s. 6d. (G. Bles.) 


The title of this book is its worst feature ; it suggests a 
Girls’ Friendly Society or something equally exciting. 
As a matter of fact it is about quite another sort of society 
—an ingenious company of persons who devote themselves 
to supplying cocaine on a huge scale to those unhappy 
enough to fall under the spell of that seductive drug. The 
police are baffled ; really, the poor old police get a very 
rough time of it at the hands of our novelists, although of 
course the latter run round to the Yard in a hurry when 
Mrs. Author leaves her gold-headed umbrella in the taxi. 
The name of the present author, ‘‘ John Rhode,” is new 
to us, but he has a practised hand. His skill in devising 
ingenious puzzles for the authorities is undeniable ; once 
only he slips: that is in handing in at a police-station a 
book from the leaves of which he has cut a space big enough 
to hold a little dose of the drug. He gums the leaves 
together afterwards and gets the police to deliver the 
book to its owner as lost property ; but what on earth 
was to stop the police casually glancing at the pages and 
discovering the astonishing fact that half its leaves were 
gummed up? Nevertheless a most readable and exciting 
book ; we hope to see more of Mr. Rhode’s work. 


THE WINE OF ILLUSION. By Bruce Beddow. 7s. 6d- 
(Cassells.) 

Perhaps there is nothing more tragic in life than the 
loss of the illusions of youth. Certainly it is a theme 
worthy of any pen. It is a long time since we read a 
book with quite the whimsical truth to be found in this 
study of a young schoolmaster who becomes the hero 
of his village—or small town—as the author of a prize 
novel. It is, indeed, not only a study of Jesse Tavernor, 
but of his father, his mother, his wife and a dozen other 
people besides, each drawn with astonishing fidelity. But 
the actual doings of people are only a means by which 
Mr. Beddow is able to show us with remarkable faithfulness 
the point of view of a lower-middle class circle, and the 
blind selfishness to which over-estimated success may 
drive a young man not particularly vicious, or particularly 
anything except egotistical. In a second edition the author 
should correct a slip of the pen on page 68—the tobacco- 
nist’s name. A humorous, understanding, thoughtful book 
of absorbing interest. 


LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


INTIMATE CHARACTER SKETCHES OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Henry B. RANKIN. With a Foreword by 
IpA TARBELL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
As a law student under twenty in the famous old Herndon and Lincoln 
law office, young Rankin came in daily touch with Lincoln in the midst 
of his carly political activities. He knew from actual intimacy the 
human ties of the man, his characteristic moods, his religious faith, 
his family life. 


THE KORAN 

Commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English from the Original Arabic. 
By GEORGE SALE. 18s. net 
New Ninth Edition, with Various Readings and 
Illustrative Notes from Savary’s Version of the 
Koran. The Standard English Translation. 

The present edition has advantages over every other. It contains many 


useful notes and several hundred various readings from the French version 
by Savary, together with the character study of Mohammed from Gibbon’s 
“ Rome.” 


: Ready shortly 

ALCOHOL AND PROHIBITION 
In their relation to civilisation and the art of Living. 
By Victor G. Vecki, M.D. 166 pages. 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net 
A fair and unprejudiced presentation of truths. In this volume Dr. 
Vecki brings out the fact that the key-note of h is temp in 


all things. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 
By Epwarp B. REvutTER, Ph.D. Indexed. 338 pages. 
8s. 6d. net 
“ Professor Reuter’s interesting and simply stated exposition has in it 
much to instruct non-specialist readers.”—Scotsman (7/2/24) 


TO WOMEN OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


By EpitH Jounson. 8s. 6d. net 

The author, whose business experience has extended over a number of 

years in various enterprises, knows the needs, the ambitions, the limitations 

and the capabilities of women in business. It touches upon their 

manifold problems from the moment they enter the business arena until 
they achieve success in their chosen career. 


PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF A BEHAVIOURIST 


By Joun B. Watson. 6d. net 
Throughout the preparation of this elementary text, the Author has 
written with the human animal in front of him. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 
: By Harry D. Kitson, Ph.D. 6s. net 
i Explains: How to take notes properly ; $ 

How to memorise readily ; 

How to concentrate easily ; 

How to reason logically, and 

How to express with facility. 


HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE 


THE FRENCH 
By Marie and JEANNE YERSIN (Originators of the 
Phone-Rhythmic Method). 8s. 6d. net 


Those who study this book will acquire a command of the French 
language surpassing all expectations. 


FOOD PLANNING AND PREPARATION 


By Maser T. WELLMAN. 8s. 6d. net 
In this book the cooking is not of individual dishes, but of foods or 
food combinations for definite meals. 


BRIGHTNESS AND DULNESS IN CHILDREN 


By HERBERT Wooprow, Ph.D. Illustrated. 322 pp. 
This volume is a simple and popular exposition, and reports the most 
significant and fascinating facts that science has yet brought to light. 


6s. net 
SCIENCE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
By M. NICHOLS, 
Ph.D. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 320 pp. Indexed. 
5s. net 


THE FURTHEST FURY 
By CaroLtyn WELLs. 
7s. 6d. net 
A new Fleming Stone detective 
story. 
FIDELIS 
By JANE Assott. Illus- | 
trated. 5s. net le 
Jane Abbott is recognised to be the . 
Louisa M. Alcott of the present t JBLIPPINCOTS 
generation, and her latest story, - 
* Fidelis,” is particularly charming. 


E— New and Revised Catalogue sent post free on application. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
16, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
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ULTIMATUM. By 
Victor MacClure. 
7s. 6d. net. (Har- 
rap.) 

Readers will be 
divided in their 
motives for com- 
mending this en- 
grossing novel. 
One section will 
praise it as a vivid 
and _ painstaking 
scientific forecast 
of the terrors of 
war when man has 
learned how to ex- 
ploit for his own 
destruction the 
inherent energy of the atom. Another section will 
applaud the “war to end war” motif that informs 
the story, which tells of a League composed of men 
who have suffered in the past the horrors of war 
and are determined to sweep it from the face of the earth. 
Armed with terrible powers, they adopt startling but 
humane methods to achieve their end, though later they 
are compelled to give an exhibition of frightfulness before 
they can knock sense into the civilised world. But the 
largest section of readers will commend ‘ Ultimatum ”’ 
for a breathless piratical adventure yarn telling of raids 
on the world’s great cities by what appears to be a gang 
of super-crooks armed with the latest thing in “ gas”’ 
and furnished with a secret airship base. Much thought 
and labour has gone to the writing of ‘‘ Ultimatum,” 
and through it all there runs a lively, racy quality that 
makes it one of the most attractive adventure stories of 
the year. 


Mr. Victor MacClure. 


CROSS LIGHTS. 


Palmer.) 


In the “‘ Old England ”’ series this forms the fifth book, 
and deals in a pleasant way with the life of the district 
of Eastern England which has been selected by the author 
as representative of the country—the real country. None 
can say that the method is exciting; but neither is it 
mere pedestrian writing; it has a queer, persistent effect 
in which episode after episode gives its own small addition 
to the architecture of the rambling story. There is no 
hero; there is no villain; everybody is very human, if 
not always very entertaining. Critics do no good by 
comparing Mr. Gilbert to the immortal masters; he is 
excellent in his little cameos of village morality—and 
immorality, and in his endeavours to get inside the minds 
of his characters and to exhibit their thoughts; but his 
endeavours show too plainly. And the pages of verse 
at the end do not assist the reader, however sincere his 
desire to appreciate such a painstaking book. As separate 
short sketches, many of its chapters, however, may be 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


By Bernard Gilbert. 7s. 6d. (Cecil 


SERAPH WINGS. By Colonel Arthur Lynch. 
Long.) 

The subject of England in the future is one that seems 
to possess a strange attraction for novelists. Colonel 
Arthur Lynch pictures it as a Republic under Austin 
Grainge, who has brought about a revolution and become 
virtual dictator with the official title of First Warden. 
Though the author gives laborious descriptions of all the 
details of the Republican regime, the story fails to grip 
and the characters fail to convince. We are told the 
Warden possesses great strength and a marvellous per- 
sonality. He strikes his contemporaries as ‘‘a man of a 
strange and superior quality.’ But nothing he says or 
does seems to justify these descriptions. He shows him- 
self extraordinarily susceptible in the case of the only two 
young women he meets in the course of the story. Most 
of the book is little more than a political pamphlet. The 


7s.6d. (John 


characters are too 
often merely the 
author’s mouth- 
pieces. They 
utter lengthy 
monologues that 
are obviously ex- 
pressions of the 
author’s own 
opinions and no- 
thing more. The 
book is well written 
and displays deep 
thought; it will be 
read with  inter- 
est by thoughtful 
readers. 


Colonel Arthur Lynch. 


THE TERRIFORD MYSTERY. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


A girl’s desperate endeavour to save her lover from 
the gallows is the theme of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s brilliant 
story of crime and mystery. Recent poison cases have 
probably suggested the central incident round which she 
has woven a tale of powerful dramatic interest. Henry 
Garlett is the young husband of an invalid wife whose 
sudden death is eventually proved to have been due to 
arsenic poisoning. Garlett is arrested, and the girl whom, 
since his wife’s death, he has learnt to love—the only 
woman, in fact, he has ever really cared for—is tortured 
by her devotion to the man and her absolute conviction of 
his innocence. She sets to work to clear his name, con- 
fronted by a tangle of condemning evidence and scandalous 
rumours, and the story follows her from clue to clue, till 
the day of the trial. Then it seems as if all her efforts 
are to come to naught. But there is a happier ending 
than that. It is a cleverly written tale, concerning natural 
and lovable people, and holding the reader’s attention 
through a series of thrilling and baffling situations. 


TILL A’ THE SEAS GANG DRY. 


By John Innes. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


However one tries to place it, this is a novel that stands 
apart. It is written largely in Scots, and the full flavour 
and expressiveness of the story is therefore only for the 
northerner, though the English equivalent in word or 
phrase is given frequently by foot-note. The tale itself is 
told autobiographically. It moves with subdued eager- 
ness to its climax and then to a quiet close with an ease 
that shows in the author a fine grasp of technique. The 
scene is Ayrshire, the village, Glenconner, some seven 
miles from Mauchline—Burns’s Mauchline. All that 
matters to the story happens here, but the scene changes 
for a time to London and a glimpse is given of Oxford life 
for the ambitious Scot who started life as a ploughboy. 
The book has the romance and sentiment very dear to a 
Scottish heart, and through it all, bone of its bone, runs 
the quality of humour which is perhaps the most native 
to the soil of the three. 


A BIRD IN A STORM. By E. Maria Albanesi. 


7s. Od. net. 
(Collins. ) 


The meek, docile maiden is not fashionable at the 
moment; perhaps that is why one finds one’s sympathy 
with the heroine of Madame Albanesi’s new novel slightly 
strained. We are inclined to be impatient with those 
very qualities that would have popularised her in the last 
century. The victim of an oath to a girl friend, she suffers 
in silence the misunderstanding of her husband, and is 
harried, like a bird in a storm, through the first months 
of her marriage, which should have been the happiest 
of her life. We must dispute the statement on the wrapper 


that Joyce Pleybury is typical of many modern girls ; 
she more closely resembles the villainess of Victorian 
melodrama, with her total lack of scruple, her unworthiness 
of Anne’s staunchness and loyalty. But her spite and 
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deceit serve as the foundation for a thrilling story, and 
“ A Bird in a Storm ’’ will be read with tense interest by 
all who love a good tale where excitement and pathos are 
happily blended. 


THE MYSTERY ROAD. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


There is no better beginning for a romance than a girl 
at a gate looking wistfully down a long empty road winding 
into the hills. Mr. Oppenheim’s “ girl at the gate’”’ is 
of course young and pretty, and has moreover a cruel 
stepfather who is forcing her to marry a fat, coarse inn- 
keeper of fifty. And the road winds over the hills to 
Monte Carlo. . . . Luckily for the girl, a car containing 
Gerald Dombey, an English nobleman, and his amiable 
friend, Christopher Bent, breaks down near her gate, 
and they carry her off to Monte Carlo and a world of 
cosmopolitan adventurers, flashing jewels and beautiful 
dresses. Gerald is drawn away into a desperate exploit 
in Russia, but after dallying with royalty returns dutifully 
to ‘‘the girl at the gate.” ‘‘ The Mystery Road” is 
written in Mr. Oppenheim’s best style, the love interest 
is skilfully maintained, and the story moves excitingly 
and all too swiftly to its appointed end. 


THE ROCKINGHAM DIAMOND. By Collinson Owen. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Legacies with curious conditions attached are a common- 
place of fiction, but a condition that the legatee should 
wear a valuable diamond of extraordinary brilliance and 
as big as a plover’s egg whenever he wore evening clothes, 
is original. Rockingham was a young man of fashion. To 
think of going through life without evening clothes was 
impossible to him. Nor could he refuse his uncle’s fortune 
of £500,000. Therefore he wore the diamond as a stud, 
and this drew him into a whirlpool of exciting adventures. 
Without giving away the plot one may say that the story 
contains a very gentlemanly gentleman-crook, a thief of a 
less attractive type, a beautiful actress, a clever journalist 
intent on “‘ scoops,”’ detectives, and as heroine the gentleman 
crook’s sister. The story is excellently worked out. It 
contains none of those unexplained mysteries so common 
in a story of this type and so maddening to a reader. The 
author has given us a thoroughly good “ yarn.” 


NATHANIEL STERN, JUNIOR. By Phyllis Austin. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Nathaniel Stern is brought up by a tyrannical father who 
refuses to let the mother take charge of the boy even on 
the nurse’s “‘ day out.’’ He is sent to a preparatory school 
of a very unpleasant type, spending his week-ends with 
Aunt Sarah, an old woman almost too horrible to be credible. 
From this upbringing Nathaniel emerges scathless except 
for a certain inevitable morbidness of outlook. Later he 
goes to a good school and makes friends with Tony Cannon 
and Tony’s jolly, normal family. Nathaniel’s character— 
a composite of Nathaniel himself, his mother, father and 
the influences of his strange upbringing—is no easy one to 
portray, and the author tackles her difficult task with 
sympathy and sincerity. She is most successful in showing 
him as his mother’s child, sensitive and sweet-tempered. 
On the two occasions when she attempts to show his father’s 
character in him, his rage (in which he methodically breaks 
everything breakable in the room) seems rather futile and 
unconvincing. The account of how, after his wife’s 
desertion of him, her sister Judy fights and conquers his 
despair, is perhaps the best part of the book, but the whole 
story is vivid and interesting. 


THE COMEDY OF PETER TAUNTON, By G. P. 
Robinson. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Every now and then the voice of a critic can be heard 
crying in the wilderness of modern fiction, ‘‘ Behold, here 
is a humorous novel!’ Genuine humour sparkles in 
Mr. G. P. Robinson’s book; even in moments of tense 
drama Mr. Robinson has a twinkle in his eye. The people 
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he writes about are the real jolly folk you meet every day, 
ready with a quip and a jest—though perhaps a trifle 
wittier than most of us, which is all to the good. Young 
Peter Taunton’s initiation into the law is described by 
one who thoroughly knows the ropes, and who reveals 
the inner life of a K.C.’s chambers, with its background 
of prosperity and social gaiety, in sharp contrast to the 
environment of a sordid murder, This murder not only 
gives Peter his golden opportunity as a barrister, but 
affects pretty closely a member of that pleasant circle in 
which he has taken his part ; and Peter’s efforts to protect 
the name of the man whom he believes to be his rival 
in love are introduced naturally and without attempt at 
melodrama. In fact it is the sheer naturalness and 
spontaneity of the whole thing that makes it such delightful 
reading. ‘‘ The Comedy of Peter Taunton ’”’ has captured 
the true atmosphere of comedy, though its roots are planted 
deep in the squalor of the great city. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


AN EXILE’S BUNDLE. By Con O'Leary. 5s. (Melrose.) 


Never did any exile’s bundle contain a more mixed lot 
of queer valuables than does this book. It is packed close 
with such raw material as the artist loves to work on, with 
the rough and tumble of life. If you choose you can pick 
out and read the tale of the workhouse funeral van, its 
wild career and fearful occupant ; or you may amuse your- 
self with the picture of the Holy Innocents’ ward, where 
the ‘‘ Bogey-women ”’ toss the infants and sing to them 
ditties composed by Mr. O’Leary. Or there is the terrible 
story of the “‘ spoiled priest ’’ or the tragedy of the mad 
and bad Shoneys. For a wild grotesque you may select 
‘* The Lost Leader ’’: Mavis Devine, once leader of chorus 
in revue, who dances and sings for a mixed congregation 
round the night watchman’s brazier beside the Dublin 
Canal. Episode follows episode ; the scene changes from 
street to jail, from lodging-house to convent, from the 
slum to the college, from the present to the past. Some- 
times the artist emerges and conquers his material, as 
in that fine travel picture, ‘‘ The Yokey.’’ Sometimes the 
artist is smothered by the wealth of provender heaped on 
him by the journalist. Mr. O’Leary’s style is close-clipped 
and modern. Sometimes an uncomfortable _ bizarrerie 
‘creeps in, as when he writes of Thady the night-watchman : 
““A crouch all bundled exaggerated the deformed twist 
of him.’’ But when he writes the lingo of the unspoiled 
Irish, he is all beauty and excellence. He cheers you with 
the born phrase. Though colour and line and atmosphere 
make little appeal to him, he has the silver tongue. 


ADVENTURES AMONG BEES. By Herbert Mace. 
(Hutchinson.) 


This is a very readable record of the author’s experience 
as a practical bee-keeper. To others setting out on this 
adventure it will act more as an inspiration than as a text- 
book, many things being taken as known. The author 
has given his failures as fully as his successes, and many 
shrewd observations are made from experience, thereby 
increasing the practical value of the book. He shows 
how just prior to the war the country was overswept by 
the Isle of Wight disease, which emptied thousands of 
hives. Good progress has since been made in stamping 
out the disease, and it 1s only now that prospective bee- 
keepers may launch out with that confidence which alone 
‘assures success. The book is therefore timely. It records 
the author’s early efforts as a novice; his increasing 
experience ; his efforts to meet the epidemic of 1914, and 
the success he had achieved when called out on active 
service. The author shows how it was his early love of 
flowers and living things which led him to take up bees. 
‘To all lovers of nature not already initiated in bee life, these 
pages will beat out new side tracks to those secret places 
where Nature speaks only to her chosen ones. 


— 


AT THE GREEN GOOSE, By D. B. W. Lewis. 3s. 64, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“‘ Beachcomber ”’ is as droll as ever in his latest volume 
of absurdities, many of which have already convulsed the 
readers of the Daily Express. An attempt is made to 
string these pearls of side-splitting irrelevancies, burlesques 
and topical commentaries into a continuous rope by putting 
them into the mouth of Professor Plodsnitch ; “‘ that great 
poet, philosopher and neo-Pantagruelist ’’ whose nightly 
eloquence hypnotises the smoking-room of ‘‘ The Green 
Goose.”’ But while the professor is obviously a sham, the 
pearls that he utters are real ‘‘Beachcomber’”’ gems. And 
what a diver ‘“‘Beachcomber”’ is! Give him any diving- 
board you like and watch him spring. He never comes up 
empty-handed. Thus, apropos of the old gentleman of Deal 
who carried a pearl button about in his ear for seventy 
years without knowing it, Mr. Lewis recalls ‘‘ a friend of 
mine who, in the early days of motoring, used to create 
a terrific clatter at dinner-parties by reason of nuts, bolts, 
washers and spare parts falling out of his ears into the 
soup. He used to spend most of the day lying under his 
car tinkering at its vitals, and when he sneezed the air was 
full of ironmongery. His gentle and apologetic way of 
fishing for nuts and bolts in his neighbour’s soup or (if 
necessary) down his neighbour’s back, however, endeared 
him to everybody.” And talking of the careless ease with 
which the Georgian poets trill off the fragrant country 
names of flowers, ‘‘ Beachcomber ’”’ gives us this gorgeous 
specimen from the well-known “‘ Ecstasy ’’ of Popjoy 
Shacklebolt : 


‘‘ Shepherd’s Toe, Pumphrey, Old Man’s Knee, 
Pugwhisker, Pig’s Foot, Whurr-Be-’Ee, 
What can I heap at the feet of my Rose 
Sweeter than Bungweed and Old Dog’s Nose?” 


Verily a book to create loud and unseemly mirth. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF CHINA. By Lady Hosie. {1 1s, 
(Seeley, Service.) 


It would be difficult to imagine anyone better equipped 
than Lady Hosie, for giving us this interesting and en- 
lightening study of Chinese life Not only was she born 
in China and spent her childhood there, but she returned 
again after Newnham, having succeeded in enthusing a 
talented friend with her great desire ‘‘ to take a slip of 


A Manchu Bride. 
From “ Two Gentlemen of China " (Seeley, Service). 
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Cambridge and plant it in China.” This scheme, which 
had the full sanction of her father, Professor Soothill, 
then President of a Chinese University in Taiyiianfu, was 
launched but soon to be interrupted, for a month later 
the Revolution (1911) broke out. This led to Lady Hosie 
taking refuge at the Legation, and later to visiting in the 
homes of two patrician gentlemen, both of high mental 
attainment and strong character. There is much that we 
should like to comment on in the intimate sketches of 
their family life, if only space permitted—their points of 
etiquette and degrees of relationships, the latter sounding 
particularly baffling to the Western mind, the strong 
bond of “ family” which claim always stands first with 
the Chinese, the homage which they pay to their ancestors. 
Not any phase or trait is touched on but it is treated 
equally from both points of view. A very charming tribute 
was paid to the author by Kung Ta Jen when he heard 
she wanted a Chinese name; he suggested “ Fu Yiin,”’ 
which means ‘‘ Happy Gardener.”’ ‘‘ Have you not come 
to cultivate China’s flowers ?’’ he said. Of the Chinese 
women we read, “ unconsciously, they are psychologists 
of the first order, having for so many generations had 
nothing but human nature on which to sharpen their alert 
intelligences.”” And yet humour abounds throughout the 
book: within the charmed circle they are a laughter- 
loving people. Referring to the bound feet of the ladies 
and their consequent difficulty in walking, Lady Hosie 
quaintly describes a walk she took with her mother and 
a Chinese lady in the words, ‘“‘ we must have looked like 
a couple of modern steam-tugs towing a curtsying yacht 
in full sail.” 


GOETHE, By Benedetto Croce. 7s. 6d. 


The position of Goethe is unassailable. Signor Croce, 
to whose amazing versatility we pay sincere homage, has 
written an interesting study on Germany’s representative 
poet and thinker. A trifle characteristically flamboyant 
perhaps, the Italian critic has on the whole made a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Goethe. We 
are not among those rabid partisans who deny genius 
to Germany or refuse to acknowledge our vast debt to her 
poets and philosophers. So profound were her thinkers 
that it was said of her that her ‘“‘ empire was in the air.” 
She was the cradle of modern philosophy, the home of 
legend, once a religious land. A nation that could produce 
“God seekers ”’ like Hegel, Schlegel, Fichte and Kant, and 
rare, great poets like Schiller, Heine and Goethe had an 
almost divine right to be proud of her “ kultur.’’ That 
was the Germany of folk-lore and tradition, suckled on 
the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied’’ and medieval legend, a Germany 
that almost seems to have passed into oblivion. A new 
Germany, jerry-made as some of her modern cities, has 
risen and given birth to a monster—Prussia. Not the 
voice of Goethe, still less that of Heine (who was refused a 
statue by the ex- Kaiser) but the sabre-rattling of Bernhardi 
and von Moltke took the place of her old culture. ‘‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.’’ Germany’s downfall 
was this strange lack of ‘‘ vision ’’ and appalling materiality, 
the black seed of Prussia. ‘‘ Made in Germany ’”’ sounds 
as pathetic now almost as an epitaph. Goethe still lives, 
and Heine and Schiller divinely companioned by the real 
genius of Germany, but until the swashbuckling piratical 
spirit of Prussia is quenched for ever there can be no real 
restoration of the German nation. ‘‘ Open thy Goethe, 
close thy Bernhardi’’ might be the voice of Carlyle now 
speaking to the land he made his “ spiritual home.” 


(Methuen.) 


A SONG TO DAVID, WITH OTHER POEMS. By 
Christopher Smart. Edited by Edmund Blunden. 6s. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


It was long taken for granted that Christopher Smart, 
in a sudden and unique access of inspiration, wrote one 
poem which was wonderful in itself and miraculous in 
view of the time at which it was written ; and that every- 
thing else which he produced was unworthy of attention. 
But when, a few months ago, his bicentenary befell, a 
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good many writers, wishing to do honour to the author of 
the ‘‘ Song to David,” read, or at any rate dipped into, 
his poetry as a whole, and found that though he had never 
equalled or even approached the glories of the “ Song,”’ 
spasmodic and imperfect gleams of the spirit there sus- 
tained through five hundred lines in so splendid an equili- 
brium of ecstasy and in so steady a crescendo were by 
no means infrequent. An excellent result of that discovery 
is that Mr. Edmund Blunden, to whom lovers of poetry 
already owe so much both for his own poems and his 
edition of John Clare, has gathered into a beautifully 
produced little book, with just the right amount of editing, 
the “Song”’ itself, and such other poems or parts of 
poems as he deemed most worthy to bear it company. 


Christopher Smart, 
From “A Song to David and other Poems ” (Cobden-Sanderson). 


None of these is a great poem. In all of them Smart 
careers unsteadily along the narrow path which separates 
the sublime from the ridiculous; but there is not one in 
which he does not deviate momentarily to the right— 
not one without its sudden, transient glories—and it was 
a good service to a derelict genius to rescue him from the 
waste, and house him in so attractive a modern home. 


MARCEL PROUST: AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE. Edited 
by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 6s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff is determined that, whether we take 
off our hats to France or not, we shall take off our hats 
to the late Marcel Proust. Having translated part of that 
writer’s one immeasurable novel, and being minded ap- 
parently to translate the rest, he has made himself the 
guardian here of Proust’s reputation and collects in this 
volume some two dozen “ tributes,’ a few briefly critical 
and the rest largely panegyrical. It is a human weakness 
to desire not merely an idol but a change of idol. And 
how rapidly they change! Only a few years ago, if you 
wanted to appear one of the very elect, you quoted Guy 
de Maupassant. Then someone raised up Nietzsche, and 
after Nietzsche, Bergson. Presently Bergson was pulled 
down to make room for Benedetto Croce. Now Croce is 
shouldered off the pedestal by Marcel Proust, and if you 
don’t bow down and worship him, Mr. Scott Moncrieff will 
be after you very sharply! The real interest of the volume 
he has compiled lies in the glimpses it gives into the minds 
of the twenty-two writers. Some of them are but slightly 


known to fame, though others are household words. You 
might arrange them in a very sound order of merit on the 
strength of their present contributions. To trace the 
presence and then the absence of a sense of humour is a 
joy in itself. The perfect candour of Mr. Arnold Bennett 
is alone worth the price of the volume. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. By Kathleen FitzPatrick. 
Ios. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

No one who has read that delightful and all but forgotten 
book, ‘‘ The Weans at Rowallan,’’ would be likely to 
neglect reading anything that comes from Kathleen Fitz- 
Patrick’s humorous and too seldom pen. In the life of 
Lady Henry Somerset she has a difficult subject, and she 
handles it well. We make acquaintance with the fifteen- 
year-old Lady Isabel Somers Cocks in a letter to her mother : 
‘Darling, my teeth are very clean. I hope you will see 
them soon.” It is impossible to avoid falling in love with 
anything so engaging. Many people did. At twenty, 
after a preliminary disappointment in which Queen 
Victoria acted as the dea ex machina, Lady Isabel was 
married to Lord Henry Somerset. Her education had 
been far more secluded and strict than that of the strictest 
convent. For seven years she had to bear in silence and 
patience the most terrible wrongs. Then, to use her own 
words, she “ left home, one slipper on, one slipper off, and 
my hair down, in my nightgown under a cloak.’”’ In the 
quarrel that ensued the courts decided in her favour; 
society reversed the judgment, cut the woman and 
exonerated the man. Again Lady Henry bore this new 
sort of suffering with patience and, turning to those whose 
need was greater than her own, she began a life of service. 
Everyone now knows how dangerous is the service of 
righteousness pure and simple. With the foolhardiness 
of the innocent, Lady Henry confronted the Licensed 
Victuallers with a map of London showing the number of 
public-houses to be inversely as the ability of the inhabitants 
to maintain them; and represented to the Government 
and public bodies that disease should have rational medical 
treatment irrespective of sex. This was too much. Again 
she was cut, and the second cut was deeper and more 
thorough. But against it we must set the words of that 
extraordinary cottage woman, Jane Ridley: ‘‘ Her’s come 
right through to blessedness.”’ 


FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION. By G.G. Coulton, M.A. 
30s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Among other notable contributions to the study of 
persons and things in the Middle Ages, Dr. Coulton is the 
author of “ Christ, St. Francis and To-day,” and his 
present volume belongs to the series of ‘‘ Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thought,’ which includes Mr. Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘ Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman.” We 
are proposing for the time being to register only the fact 
that ‘“‘ Five Centuries of Religion’’ is the first of three 
volumes under this title, that it covers the period 
A.D. 1000-1200, and is concerned therefore with St. Bernard, 
his predecessors and successors. The undertaking as a 
whole suggests the life-work of its author, and when com- 
pleted it is our intention to notice at length what already 
does much more than promise to be the most elaborate 
memorial of monastic history in the west which exists in 
the English language. It promises to be also the best, a 
forecast made not without calling to mind several excellent 
works which have appeared in recent years. For the 
material, the manner, the method, the point of view— 
at once broad and sympathetic—it is difficult to speak of 
this first volume in terms of too high appreciation. The 
chapters on the Mass, on St. Benedict, Clairvaux and the 
Cistercians are admirable, while the documents comprised 
in the Appendices offer to qualified readers their evidence 
of the almost untrodden ground which has been traversed 
in the text. Dr. Coulton is not without a realisation of 
the living contribution to mystical experience in the 
records of monastic life, as shown by his work on St. Francis, 
and we do not doubt that his later volumes will deal 
adequately with this subject. 
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Music. 


ENGLISH | OPERA AT THE 
MOMENT. 


“KATE” AT THE KINGSWAY 
THEATRE. 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


NDETERRED by the assertion, repeated on an 
U average once a week in the newspapers, that 
the English never were, are not, and (for reasons not 
clearly explained) never will be an operatic nation, a 
number of English composers persist in going ahead 
with a small but quite sturdy revival of English opera. 
The weekly prophets are probably blinded to its existence 
by the fact that these English opera writers obstinately 
write English opera. They do not, in spite of Mr. 
Holbrooke’s lead, take naturally to writing in the 
Wagnerian manner nor, in spite of the immense vogue 
of the Italians, do they produce lurid English per- 
versions of “I Pagliacci’”’ and “La Tosca” nor 
passionate sentimentalities @ “‘ La Bohéme.”’ This may 
be very naughty and misleading of them, but it is also 
very encouraging. 

The truth of it is that the English are temperamentally 
little addicted to the grand manner. Whether as a 
result of cold blood, a sense of humour or of the 
ridiculous, or of an inherent and disgraceful lack of 
dignity, they never have been. Even Shakespeare, 
who could exploit the grand manner with any man in 
the world, mingled comedy with tragedy in a manner 
so lifelike as to revolt Voltaire and the devotees of 
Corneille and Racine, and to make his drama the 
greatest in the world’s history. He possibly ought to 
have known better, but he did not ; and that being so, 
one can hardly wonder that mere modern composers 
miss grandeur and, like the honest gentleman in Boswell, 
find cheerfulness breaking in. 


Some of the operas of the last ten years are already: 


known to the large public, and so can be hastily passed 
over. Mr. Holst’s “ Perfect Fool’? and Savitri,” 
both assured successes, have been recently discussed 
here. It may be objected by some that “ Savitri ”’ 
certainly is not light. That of course is true, and yet 
the work very really supports the contention of the 
last paragraph: that English opera inevitably tends, 
and will probably continue to tend, towards lightness. 
The subject of it, the conflict of life and death, would 
have inspired most foreign composers to three grandiose 
acts, whereas it leads Mr. Holst to only one—simple, 
direct, natural and intensely human. Compared to 
what it might have been, it is a very light opera indeed. 
One feels the same about Mr. Boughton’s *“‘ The Im- 
mortal Hour” and “ Bethlehem” (his ‘ Alkestis”’ I 
have not seen and so cannot discuss). A third com- 
poser who may be mentioned here is Mr. Nicholas Gatti, 
who, so far as I know, has registered one operatic failure 
and one success. The first was ‘“‘ The Tempest,” 
produced a year or two ago at the Old Vic. As the title 
shows, the work attempted to reduce to operatic form 
Shakespeare’s play; and the effect, as the effect of 
such attempts must inevitably be, was that of a pale 
reflection of the original. The opera, in spite of much 
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charming music, proved tedious. His “ Prince Ferelon,” 
which gained a Carnegie Fund award and was played 
several times at the same theatre before being added 
to the Carl Rosa repertory, was a slight but compact 
and vivacious piece which suffered by a certain simi- 
larity of plot to the better known “ Perfect Fool.” 

But even more interesting than the success of these 
works and those of Dame Ethel Smyth is the wave of 
operatic activity observable in such institutions as 
the Royal College of Music, where there is a thriving 
operatic section controlled by Mr. Cairns James. Not 
content with producing either the whole or parts of 
works by Mozart, Wagner, Humperdinck and Puccini, 
Mr. James has within the last two years produced no 
less than five new works, and is at present rehearsing 
a sixth, ‘‘ Hugh the Drover,” by Dr. Vaughan Williams. 
Of the five, one, ‘ Qualis’”’ (which I did not see), 
was by a student, Mr. Davies Adams, and the others 
by three members of the staff. Of the two one-acters 
by Dr. Charles Wood one was founded upon an incident 
from “Pickwick” and the other from “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.”’ Similarly Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
‘« Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains ’’ was founded 
upon a scene from Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”” Of 
Dr. Wood’s operas the only criticism seems to be this : 
that, considered operatically, they did not exist ; and of 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s opera, much as I enjoyed it, I 
would assert the same. Putting aside the purely musical 
question, as in considering opera as distinct from 
symphony or oratorio it must be put aside, one finds it 
operatically negligible. Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s “ The 
Blue Peter ”’ did not miss the mark in this way. It had 
a libretto and a libretto that counted, though it did not (I 
think) count the right number. In short all these operas 
seemed to me to fail in their book ; and, to summarise 
the whole argument of this article, I think that English 
opera will not stand on its legs until an English librettist 
arrives to supply them. But I should like to postpone 
this argument and turn to the opera which drove me 
to it: ‘‘ Kate” at the Kingsway Theatre, a pleasant 
piece that is ruined by one of the most inept libretti yet 
seen off the musical comedy stage. 

I went to the Kingsway with expectations, thinking 
this sort of thing: ‘‘ Here is a play inspired by ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera.’ That is at once a good thing and a 
pity. ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ must have made scores 
of musicians feel what fun it is to write good light opera. 
That is good. Here is one of them setting out to 
imitate it, to exploit the beauty of old tunes. That is 
something like marking time, and that is a pity. Better 
if he had had the courage to get a good libretto and 
write original music to it. That would have been a 
step forward. But this is better than nothing. If it 
succeeds it may stimulate someone else to trust to his 
own inventions. And what will Ranalow be like ?”’ 
I expect many people went to see “‘ Kate ” in that frame 
of mind, fervently hoping for its success. Given success, 
“Kate ”’ might be a stepping stone. I am afraid it 
will not be. I am afraid that when the Ranalow 
enthusiasts have attended to see what a chance the late 
Macheath has been given, and discover that he hasn’t, 
audiences will dwindle and managers will say with re- 
newed conviction that there is no money in English opera. 

Let the various good things that can be said of 


“Kate” be said at once. The scenery designed by 
Mr. Arthur Hambling and Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, 
and the dresses designed by the latter are charming 
when not spoiled by the frequently amateurish lighting. 
The tunes were beautiful and frequently well arranged 
by Mr. Gerrard Williams. Occasionally he is over- 
elaborate and loses the casual and inconsequent air 
that is the chief charm of ballad opera. This formal 
air is increased by the orchestra being on the large side. 
The management would have saved money and gained 
effect by dispensing with the brass. The singing was 
always adequate and often excellent, particularly the 
chorus work; and the acting of all the principals 
except Mr. Gregory Stroud, who was a handsome but 
inexpressive hero, was as good as their names led one to 
expect. The best thing of all was the lyrics. “F. G. 
Wilson,” who I believe is a portmanteau person with 
five brains, has fitted the old tunes with nimble, shapely 
and relevant verses—a very difficult task done workmanly. 

But the libretto on to which they are strung! Who 
wrote it is not stated. At times one wondered if any- 
one had, or if, as is I believe the case with some touring 
revues, blanks were left for the comedians to fill up 
with their stock gags. There were certainly some 
very old ones and some miserable dialogue which 
frequently gave one the impression, when Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother and Messrs. Eric Lewis and Percy Parsons 
were on, of having strayed in to a pantomime while the 
comedians were doing a bit of back-chat against a 
front cloth while the big set was being built behind. 
I do not know what was in the author’s mind. If he 
intended a nautical burlesque he forgot the wit, and if 
he intended a romance he forgot to develop his episodes, 
for there was not a single properly developed light scene 
in the piece. The thinness of the material was all the 
more disastrous in view of the comic strength of Miss 
Fairbrother, who was not, like Mr. Parsons, kept a 
little in period by her costumes. She constantly fell 
clean through into all sorts of queer places, including 
the Palladium, the Lyceum, provincial pantomime, 
and at least twice into a circus. Given a producer of 
Mr. Nigel Playfair’s genius, all these shreds and patches 
might have been swept into some sort of unity, but 
Mr. Donald Calthrop could not do the trick. Now he 
gave us a piece of children’s operetta, now a bit of music- 
hall, and once in the last act a jolly bit of ‘“ Polly.” 
The hero was manacled in ridiculous white chains 
which he could obviously only keep on by holding them 
on. I was very pleased. I thought, ‘If he can keep 
this up to the end we shall go home happy.” But no. 
We suddenly lapsed into a sentimental bit in which the 
manacles changed from a joy to a curse. 

But all this would not have mattered had the libretto 
been passable. At the time of writing, when “ Kate ”’ 
has been running for a fortnight, they have set about 
strengthening the weakness. If the stage surgeon is. 
successful all may be well and all my grumbling off the 
point, at which none will be more pleased than I. It 
would be a great thing for English light opera if ‘‘ Kate ”’ 
made good. A good libretto. What is a good libretto ? 
This, the question which I set out to discuss, must be 
left till next month, for my space is gone. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES 
GREVILLE AND HENRY REEVE 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON. Cloth. 2ts. net. 


This volume is good reading to those interested—and who is not to-day ? 
—in the doings of the early Victorians. They are spread over a period from 
1839-1865, and not only deal with the critical history of those times, but also 
with the political and social gossip, which will always remain a source of great 
interest to readers of to-day. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER 


By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. Cloth. 
Tilustrated. 21s. net. 
_ The biography of this genius and pioneer of women’s freedom will prove 
indispensable to all who admire her works and know the part she has played 
in present-day literature. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


“We have seldom met with a biography in which the living interest is from 
first to last so powerful.‘’—Birmingham Post 
“ , . . but they cannot beat this book for fascination or grip.” —The Observer 


“It adds much that is strange to our knowledge of a remarkable woman, 
and stands apart from commonplace biography.” — Yorkshire Post 


POINCARE: A Biographical Portrait 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of “ Peace- 
Making at Paris.” Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author, who has for some time been the Paris Correspondent of The 
Times, has done his work very wellindeed. He embraces the career of Poincaré 
from his school-days to the present year, and gives a vivid and just idea 
of the mentality of this man—his strength, his limitations. 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author 

of ‘What the Judge Thought,” ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 
Advocacy,” etc. Cloth. 21s. net. 

His Honour Judge Parry’s new book is an intensely interesting treatise 

founded on the accounts of sensational trials of the past: the Tichborne Trial, 

the life and death of Charles Peace, a tale of Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody 


Assizes, some murder mysteries which have never been cleared up, and the 
tale of the ‘“‘ Ducking Stool.” 


THE MOON-ELEMENT: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE WONDERS OF 
SELENIUM 


By E. E. FOURNIER d’ALBE, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., Author 
of ‘“‘ The Life of Sir William Crookes.’’ Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


Dr. Fournier d’Albe is an international authority on selenium, and his 
researches have been rewarded by distinctions conferred upon him by two 
English Universities. The book will give a popular account of the history of 
selenium, the theory of its action, and its various applications, present and 
future, with practical instructions for the amateur, and bibliographical lists 
and references for professional use. 


PROHIBITION INSIDE OUT 


By ROY A. HAYNES. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


An unprejudiced history of the Prohibitionist movement to date. It is 
written in a manner which grips the attention, and has been justly described 
as a thrilling and convincing chapter of history. 


THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS 


By A. SAYLE (late of the Housing Commissioner’s 
Staff, in the West Midlands, Ministry of Health). 
Edited and with an additional chapter by JOHN A. 
ROSEVEAR, F.S.I., Member of the Council of the 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with diagrams, plans and photographs. 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author gives a bird’s-eye view of the general types of houses, flats and 
dwellings in courts, in which the workers are living to-day both in cities, towns 
and villages, and contrasts these with the houses provided under the “ Addison 
programme,” which she shows are immeasurably better in site lay-out, internal 
planning, construction and general surroundings. 

Finally, she offers constructive suggestions both with regard to the provision 
of new houses and the allied problem of the reconstruction. 


AMONG THE BRAHMINS AND 


PARIAHS. Memories of Fifteen Happy Years. 


By J. A. SAUTER. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


Of the quality and charm of this book one can speak highly without hesitation. 
The author has seen Hindu life from the inside as few Europeans have done. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 


THE TRAIL TO 
APACAZ 


By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Gypsying Through 
Central America.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 


A big-hearted, open-air book for all in 
whom the taste for gallant adventure still 
lives. 


A BISHOP OUT OF 
RESIDENCE 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 
Author of that famous classic of 
humour, ‘“‘ The Canon in Residence.” 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book that ab ds inh 
The author brings his knowledge of clerical and country life into play with 
vivid characterisation. 


“ An Astonishing First Novel.” 


By RONALD FRASER. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A first novel of quite unusual merit. The publisher may be complimented 
upon securing a book so original and so clever. One of the very best first 
novels we have seen since the war; its author should go far indeed.”— 

Daily Mail 


“ Greater than ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’”’ 


ANDIVIUS HEDULIO 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, 

Author of Supremo,” etc. 

7s. 6d. net. 

“ Edward Lucas White has written a greater novel 

of old Roman life than ‘ Quo Vadis ?’ or‘ The Last 

Days of Pompeii.’ It is ‘ ANDIVIUS HEDULIO,’ 

published by T. Fisher Unwin. This is a work of 

rare excellence, and if 1924 produces only one other 
novel as good, it will be an exceptional year.” — 

Daily Express 


THE GAOL 


By PAUL BOURGET, Author ot “ The Disciple,” 
“ Divorce,” etc. Translated from the French by MABEL 
F. ROBINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 

“‘ The Gaol” of which Paul Bourget writes is in fact ‘“ Heredity” that is 


the inheritance which every man must possess as handed down to him from 
his forefathers. 


The Novel of the Woman in Business. 


BREAD 


By CHARLES NORRIS, Author of 
Brass.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Are bread-winning and a house-wife’s work com- 
patible in woman’s sphere ? 


A story that grips from the start. A genuine 
transcript of real life. 


Would Immortality for Man prove a Curse or a Blessing ? 


THE IMMORTALS 


By HAROLD E. SCARBOROUGH, Author of “ Stephen 
the Well-Beloved.” 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the most enthralling stories of recent years. 
“It is a clever idea and the novel will be widely read.”—Daily Mail 


THE SHADOW OF THE 
CATHEDRAL 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, 
Author of ‘ Enemies of Women,” 
“Blood and Sand,”’ etc., etc. 

7s. 6d. net. New Edition. 


“* The Shadow of the Cathedral’ is not an ordinary 
novel, it will be t d on the bookshelf long after the 
* best seller ’ of to-day is forgotten.”—Daily Express 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SIR A. C. MACKENZIE, K.C.V.O. 


By Watson LYLE. 


HE official retirement on April 5th of Sir Alexander 
Campbell Mackenzie from the principalship of 
the Royal Academy of Music, concludes a period of just 
over thirty-six years’ service in the musical life of the 
nation. Sir Alexander was elected Principal of the 
Academy on Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 1888, 
when he was forty- 
one years of age. 
His connection with 
that institution, 
however, actually 
began much earlier, 
in 1862, at the age 
of fifteen, when he 
gained the King’s 
scholarship and 
entered upon his 
studies at the 
Mackenzie. .A.M., his masters 
being: For violin, Sainton; harmony and counter- 
point, Charles Lucas ; and pianoforte, F. Jewson. 

Mackenzie began his administration at a juncture 
in the history of the Academy when its affairs were 
in an unstable condition, and its life, at the age of 
sixty-six years, was in jeopardy. An _ individuality 
consisting more largely of the artist and less of the 
administrator and disciplinarian, both by instinct and 
training, might have failed to exercise the firm control 
and unswerving tenacity of purpose by means of which 
the new Principal endeavoured—and as history proves, 
splendidly succeeded—to stem the tide of disaster. 
Many prejudices had to be overcome, many obstacles 
swept aside, that would have daunted a man of less 
masterful and more plastic disposition. He was most 
unquestionably the right man in the right place to 
give the institution a new lease of life. 

One of the early steps in the direction of unity in 
the musical life of the country, and one which Sir 
Alexander himself regards as having been important 
in its effects, was the entente which he established 
with the Royal College of Music a year after his appoint- 
ment. This was of course the inception of the Asso- 
ciated Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. for the examina- 
tion of students and the awarding of certificates and 
diplomas that should have a definite worth and standing. 

Although, and perhaps naturally, Sir Alexander bases 
his musical faith upon a gospel of the classics, his 
essentially practical professional outlook has always 
caused him to see to it that the art of contemporary 
composers found due place in the work of the students 
under his charge. On the other hand he quite evidently 
regards with contemptuous tolerance much of the music 
written to-day by composers who are apparently mainly 
concerned with the colour possibilities of the pianoforte 
and orchestra to the subordination of neatly-turned 
musical phrases. 

It is probably quite true—and I know of instances— 
that many new orchestral works of the genre referred 
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to fail to gain a hearing because their copious instru- 
mentation and difficulties in performance make the 
cost of the necessary rehearsals prohibitive. The 
opinion of Sir Alexander is that young composers 
should orchestrate their scores in a manner that brings 
performance within the bounds of possibility. 

There cannot be two opinions about the economic 
wisdom of this. But then will the sincere artist at 
the fever-heat of conception be likely to fully realise 
his ideas (and ideals) if he pauses to consider, not the 
fittest means of transmitting to his fellow beings the 
message of the urge he feels within him, but the means 
best calculated to gain a wide and immediate hearing ? 

One might as well counsel a composer who feels a 
composition orchestrally to express it via the piano- 
forte, because its publication and sale will be go per cent. 
more likely then. Judging by some of the exceedingly 
unpianistic ‘‘ piano ”’ music that one receives for review, 
this kind of thing frequently happens. There is no 
reason of course against expression by means of the 
pianoforte or any other popular instrument provided 
that it is felt to be the suitable medium. 

Those modern mechanical missionaries of music, the 
gramophone, mechanical piano-player and broadcasting 
find a warm supporter in the retiring Principal of the 
R.A.M. He sees in them a means for raising the level 
of appreciation of the masses, not supplanters of the 
accomplished performer and financial wreckers of the 
concert and recital. Their educational potentialities 
are vast, and should ultimately prove of benefit to 
artists. The pitiful thing (and present danger) is 
that purveyors of this musical fare as well as some of 
those who organise concerts for what is termed “ the 
general public ”’ rate the intelligence and innate appre- 
ciation of good music of their prospective patrons at 
far too low a level. If only this wise dictum is taken 
to heart by the responsible (and guilty) parties, a few 
years ought to bring about a marked improvement 
in the musical state of the British nation, an improve- 
ment that may exert important influence sociologically. 

To-day we find Sir Alexander an impressive personality 
with a shrewd face, a ready wit, sometimes spiced with 
sarcasm, and a step that is deliberate but not faltering 
despite his unfortunately failing health of the past year 
or two. It is problematical if he will take much leisure 
in his retirement. He has, I believe, an opera on hand, 
and his memoirs would make interesting reading, for 
he has been in intimate touch with some of the most 
important organisations in the country. He was for 
instance, conductor of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
from 1892-9 (he is still a trustee) and during his term 
of office he was the means of introducing to concert- 
goers here the now very famous and much-played 
Symphony “ Pathetic ’’ of Tschaikowsky. 


There have been great changes in professional and 
public musical conditions since 1857 when, as a mere 
child of ten, he was sent to Germany by his father 
(who was first violin in the orchestra of an Edinburgh 
theatre) to study. There he learnt to play the violin, 
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played in an orchestra and also studied composition. 
When he returned three years later, and won the scholar- 
ship already mentioned, he had practically forgotten 
his native language, and had to learn it again. After 
three years’ study at the R.A.M. he took up his pro- 
fessional career in Scotland. Between 1881 and 1888 
he devoted his energies largely to composition, and 
lived sometimes in Florence and sometimes at Syden- 
ham at the home of his friend, Alfred Littleton. It 
was during his term of office as conductor of the Novello 
Oratorio Concerts (founded 1885) that Liszt accepted 
the invitation of Henry Littleton to stay at Sydenham 
and attend the production by Mackenzie of his oratorio, 
the ‘‘ Legend of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary.” Liszt’s 
previous visit to this country had met with very luke- 
warm interest, so that to be able to induce him to 
come here at all was in the nature of a musical triumph. 

Among the best known of Mackenzie’s larger com- 
positions is undoubtedly the ‘ Scottish’’ Concerto 
for pianoforte and orchestra (Anglo-French Music Com- 
pany). It is a melodious and spirited work in the 
classical manner, owing a good deal thematically, as 
indicated by its title, to Scottish folk and traditional 
song. However, the beautiful ‘“ Andantino,’ which 
constitutes the first subject proper of the work, although 
Scottish in idiom is, I think, original. Two of the 
most sensitive interpretations of it that I have heard 
were by Anderson Tyrer and Myra Hess, and it merits 
more frequent performance than it gets. 

An early overture “ Britannia’ (Of. 52) is less 
thickly orchestrated than the latest one, ‘‘ Youth, 
Sport, Loyalty ’’ (Op. go), composed for the centenary 
of the R.A.M., July, 1922. Both are vigorously written, 
but reminiscent thematically. The pianoforte music 
which he has written for a musical monologue upon 
Thomas Hood’s “‘ The Dream of Eugene Aram”’ is 
movingly dramatic and decidedly original. An ad- 
herence to the repetition of the melody more than 
a due regard for the distribution of the syllables of 
the words is evident in his setting of Charles Kingsley’s 
poem ‘‘ [ cannot tell what you say,’’ but it is agreeable 
and not difficult. In Book I of ‘“ From the North” 
(Op. 53) for violin and pianoforte, there is gracious 
treatment of the material of national idiom and origin 
which it contains. The waltz from ‘‘ Four Dance 
Measures’ (Of. 80) for violin and pianoforte, is a 
rather grave but melodious composition. The ‘‘ English 
Air with Variations’ (Of. 81) for pianoforte, belongs 
to the category of pianistic tours de force. The foregoing 
works and other music by Mackenzie are published by 
Messrs. Williams. Among other works of which mention 
may be made are an opera, ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth ” 
(he has written some half-dozen operas), and his oratorios 
and cantatas include “ The Bride’ and “ The Rose 
of Sharon.”’ 


CHRISTIAN SINDING. 


On Tuesday, March 11th, a reception was given at the 
Suffolk Galleries by the Anglo-Norse Society and Den 
Norske Klub in honour of the Norwegian composer, Pro- 
fessor Christian Sinding. After the large number of guests 
had been received by Professor Sinding they were enter- 
tained by a programme of his compositions brilliantly 
presented by Miss Sessane Whist who sang four of his 
songs, including the well-known ‘ Sylvelin,’’ and by Mr, 
Fridtjof Backer-Gréndahl. 
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Sinding’s songs have charm and an atmosphere which 
impresses itself even on listeners who, as must have 
often been the case at the Suffolk Galleries, under- 
stood no more of the words than the titles. Even 
in the small forms of which he is essentially a master, 
Sinding succeeds best when he is working to a programme, 
expressing a tangible impression, mood, whim, picture. 
Thus even the playing of Mr. Backer-Gréndahl, which 
was remarkable for its dexterity and suggestion of nervous 
energy, could not make very interesting the ‘‘ Prélude”’ 
with which his group began, but the two “ Caprices” 
(Op. 44, numbers 2 and 3) and the world-famous “‘ Marche 
Grotesque ’’ and Rustle of Spring (Trithlingsrauschen) 
(Op. 32, numbers 1 and 3) were as delightful in substance 
as inexecution. The same thing is felt in the early “‘ Varia- 
tions for Two Pianofortes,’’ in which Mr. Backer-Gréndahl 
was joined by Miss Bella Edwards. No programme is 
stated for them, but it is obvious that one existed in the 
composer’s mind.= 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
WHEN JONE IS COME. } By Clive Cary. (Winthrop Rogers.) 
The first of these, with words by Walter de la Mare, 
is a quaint, haunting little song, and the second, with 
words by Robert Bridges, has a tunefulness and tenderness 
about it which are arresting.} In both songs the melody 
and words are well blended. 


SONGS OF FRIENDSHIP, By Arthur F. Tate. (Cary.) 


Those who like the “ sincere ”’ type of song, will like these 
four songs (words by Edward Lockton). Unfortunately, 
both words and music are reminiscent of other Friendship 
songs. 


TRAMPING. By Isidor Fisher. (Cary.) 
A ballad in fox-trot time. 


SONGS OF A GIPSY TRAIL. Lyrics by Helen Taylor. 
Music by Easthope Martin. (Enoch.) 
This suite is in Mr. Easthorpe Martin’s usual vein. The 
songs are jolly and swinging. ‘‘ Jack of all Trades’”’ and 
“The Wedding of Sara Lee ’”’ are bound to be favourites. 


IF I SUCH WONDROUS:MUSIC KNEW. Music by Manlio 
Di Veroli. (Enoch.) 


A delightful song, with a light, rippling accompaniment. 


Che Drama. 


THE ART OF PLAY-WRITING.* 


So much used to be said about the gulf between the 
literary and the actable drama that it is encouraging to 
find so many modern playwrights bridging it with apparent 
ease. These ten plays embrace a wide field of subject- 
matter, all of them are stage-worthy (although only one 
has really passed the box-office test), and the literary 
quality in each case is unmistakable. Perhaps the mystery 
of stage-craft is not so obscure as it has been made out to 
be ; or rather there are fewer scenes and situations regarded 
by modern producers as “‘ impossible.”’ The essential gift 
is not so much a sense of the theatre as a sense of what 
constitutes action, and this may vary from the more 
obvious kind of comedy suggested by Lady Gregory’s 
translation of Goldino’s ‘‘ Mirandolina’’ to the intensely 

* “The Lilies of the Field.” By John Hastings Turner. 
“Four One-Act Plays.” By A. P. Herbert, F. Sladen-Smith, 
Beatrice Mayor and Helen Simpson. ‘The Prince.” By 
Gwen John. “ Ayuli.’”” By Laurence Binyon. (The British 
Drama League Library). 3s. 6d. net. (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well.)—‘‘ The Second Round.” By Halcott Glover. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Routledge.)—‘ Mirandolina.” Translated and adapted 
from “‘ La Locandiera of Goldoni’’ by Lady-Gregory. 1s. 6d. 


net. (Putnams.)—‘‘ Crabbed Youth and Age.” By Lennox 
Robinson. 1s, 6d. net. (Putnams.) 


philosophical drama of Mr. Halcott Glover’s ‘‘ The Second 
Round.”” In any case, thanks to Mr. Basil Blackwell, who 
under the auspices of the British Drama League publishes 
seven of the plays in question, there is much more chance 
nowadays for young playwrights to assert their right to 
be acted. 

The most brilliant of the batch, so far as the lighter sort 
of play is concerned, is Mr. John Hastings Turner's “ The 
Lilies of the Field.’’ It has wit without the cynicism that 
so often accompanies plays of this character, satire that 
flicks lightly over the manners of the period without 
wounding any particular class, and above all it provides 
genuine farcical entertainment without insulting the intelli- 
gence. Indeed it is the best farce written in the English 
language since ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest.’’ The 
secret in farce seems to depend upon some initial situation 
which is extravagantly absurd and yet based upon a 
perfectly natural human foible. That a grandmother 
should make the choice between gifts of ten yards of crépe 
de Chine or a month’s holiday in London depend upon 
which one of her twin granddaughters wins the attentions 
of a male visitor interested in antiques, is ridiculous enough : 
its feasibility could only be assured by making the grand- 
mother suitably eccentric. That one of the twins should 
affect Victorianism in order to obtain the month in London, 
and the visitor, is a more downright absurdity which is 
only rendered probable by the infectiousness of the first. 
Once you have got your extravagance accepted, there 
remains but to keep up the fun, and in this Mr. Turner has 
shown himself endlessly resourceful. 

Ingenuity and boldness of conception are certainly the 
qualities most necessary where farce is concerned, and 
perhaps that is why the naturalistic playwrights tend to 
fail when they apply their own methods to the same 
medium. Clever and actable as is Mr. A. P. Herbert’s 
“Double Demon,” it is nevertheless too absurdly true 
to life to be entirely comic. A jury consisting of eleven 
women and one man, who is the husband of the ‘‘ Foreman,” 
are considering their verdict in a case of mild assault in 
Hyde Park. The man obstinately defends his own sex ; 
and then, yielding to the persuasiveness of a particularly 
charming juror, suddenly alters his mind. The women 
then of course alter their verdict. Finally the prisoner 
confesses his guilt. The idea here is a little too obvious, 
even too real, and in consequence the final device appears 
artificial. Almost the same applies to Mr. Lennox Robin- 
son’s little comedy, ‘‘ Crabbed Youth and Age,” in which 
a charming, elderly woman proves herself younger in 
spirit than her three unmarried daughters. It is a bright 
little piece that conceals small art and offers no surprises. 
If a play does not trick us into amusement by artifice it 
should hold us amused throughout, as does Mr. F. Sladen- 
Smith’s ‘‘ St. Simeon Stylites,’’ which is a highly diverting 
account, in the manner of Anatole France, of how certain 
distinguished visitors conversed with a saint on the top of 
his column. 

Miss Beatrice Mayor's realistic little sketch, “ Thirty 
Minutes,’’ and Miss Helen Simpson’s semi-fantasy, ‘‘ Pan 
in Pimlico,”’ are good examples of clever dialogue manipu- 
lated so as to bring out some human inconsistency, and 
these plays should not go begging if the proposed revival 
of the curtain-raiser takes place. Then there are two 
plays, one of genuine historical interest and the other of 
the refined ruritanical type, which are both well written 
while they rather beg the question of what constitutes 
drama. ‘“‘ The Prince,’’ by Gwen John, is, as the author 
suggests, mainly a study in character; but drama after 
all arises from character, and is in a sense the study of 
character. Where the skill of the dramatist comes in is 
in either selecting or inventing incidents that express the 
characters and at the same time give opportunity for the 
dramatist’s commentary upon them. Mr. John merely 
depicts ; it is true that he shows the character of Queen 
Elizabeth in an unfamiliar light, but his play is split up 
into rather awkward sections, and there is no cumulative 
rise to a climax. In this respect Mr. Laurence Binyon 
knows his job better; his ‘“‘ Ayuli” is conventionally 
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constructed ; but the invented love story lacks substance, 
and the play in general is a distinct harkening back to 
Maeterlinckian traditions. 

Mr. Halcott Glover has considerable claim to be regarded 
as a dramatist in the grand manner. His dialogue is full- 
blooded and vigorous, and his characters express them- 
selves with downright frankness. His protagonists are 
philosophers, and it is from the conflict between their 
fundamental life-purposes that the drama of ‘‘ The Second 
Round” arises. Paul Hatteras, who has suffered much, 
regards life as an enemy only to be fought by resignation 
and refusal to fall in with nature’s apparently senseless 
procreative plans. For this reason he keeps his second 
wife a maid and only with difficulty muffles his rage when 
he learns that his daughter by his first wife has proved 
herself to be on the side of “ life.’”’ In the end the in- 
comprehensible forces of life prevail and the philosopher 
is beaten. It is a grim, rather pessimistic play, written 
with undoubted power. E. V. Opte. 


THREE PLAYS.* 


These three curious plays are alike in this, that they are 
less concerned with men than with metaphysics ; and they 
are all variants of a single theme—“‘ nothing is, but thinking 
makes it so’’—the old problem of illusion versus reality. 
“Henry IV” is the story of a gentleman who, while 
innocently taking part in a pageant, gets knocked on the 
head and for twelve years believes himself to be the eleventh 
century monarch. After which he has a lucid interval ; 
but finding his own illusion preferable to other people’s 
reality, he returns voluntarily to what has become his 
truer existence. The next play, ‘‘ Right You Are (If You 
Think So),” is an antithesis of two conflicting facts—or 
are they both illusions ?—and a sharp satire on the in- 
ability of the man in the street (who must have False and 
True dogmatically labelled) to pick out one from the 
other. 

As metaphysics all this is highly interesting. Whether 
it would hold an audience is another matter. One is 
reminded perilously of the young man in the Oxford 
satire : 

“No longer to my rooms shall Claudius stroll, 

Drink all my whisky, and explain his soul, 

Or sitting hourly in my easy chair, 

Twiddle his thumbs and wonder if they’re there.” 
And one might fancy these two plays the work of some 
such Claudius—clever student exercises—did one not 
know that they are the mature productions of the foremost 
dramatist in Italy. Nothing would seem to vary more 
from race to race than the receptive power of audiences 
(some of Jacinto Benavente’s popular plays would not 
run two nights with us, and no doubt the argument works 
both ways). ‘‘ Henry IV”’ is fairly clear when one has 
read it all, but its first scene would fill the bars of almost 
any theatre in England. If this is not the case in Italy so 
much the better both for author and public. 

The third play, ‘‘ Six Characters in Search of an Author,” 
was produced not long ago by the Stage Society, and is of 
altogether different calibre. Here the same problem of 
reality and illusion is applied to literary creation. An 
author conceives six characters—and then abandons their 
play. But do they cease to exist? On the contrary, 
““ when a character is born he acquires such an independence 

. that he can be imagined by everybody even in situa- 
tions where the author never dreamed of placing him.” 
He is as real as the man next door; and he is much more 
real (here Pirandello’s satire bites most deeply) than the 
stage-actor who is only pretending to be someone else. 
This is by far the aptest and most original application of 
Pirandello’s thesis, and for dramatic purposes is admirably 
heightened by his use of an actual stage as scene—an 
empty, daylight stage on which the mummers have as- 
sembled to rehearse a play when they are interrupted by 
elemental characters. It is a commonplace, as old as 
dramatic authorship, that a stage play is never the play 
the author dreamed ; Pirandello dramatises the idea with 

* “ Three Plays.’’ By Luigi Pirandello. tos. 6d. (Dent.) 
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truth and humour, and the high comedy which results will 
set even the most confident producer thinking. 
GRAHAM SUTTON. 


THE FOREST. By John Galsworthy. At the St. Martin’s 
Theatre. 

When I read statements that in this play Mr. Galsworthy 
no longer held the scales even, but showed plainly where 
his sympathies lay, I could not help wondering what other 
plays of Mr. Galsworthy’s the writers had read or seen. 
His one great weakness as an artist has always been his 
inability to subdue the propagandist, and his unconscious 
tendency to identify with the evil in the world anything 
that shocks his sensibilities. The more one agrees with 
his opinions—and I am generally in accord with them— 
the more one regrets that he allows his prejudices to be 
so plainly manifest. It is so in this new play, ‘“‘ The 
Forest.’”’ The second and third acts, which occur in 
Africa, are extraordinarily moving, and were magnificently 
acted ; but even in them the characters are types rather 
than individuals, while in the first and fourth acts, which 
occur in the City of London, no attempt is made to in- 
dividualise the people. They are good types of course— 
Bastaple, the unscrupulous financier; his obsequious, 
adoring clerk, Farrell; Elderleigh, the great Noncon- 
formist ; the Liberal journalist, and the man in the foreign 
office—they do not behave unnaturally. They behave too 
naturally, too typically. If you would see when Mr. 
Galsworthy fails as a dramatist, you need only compare 
his Bastaple with Ibsen’s Borkman. So, too, Strood, his 
brutal, competent explorer, with a tinge of idealism, is 
also a failure. Iam not certain what view Mr. Galsworthy 
takes of him. Are we meant to think of him as a man 
who exhibits the folly of trusting in force? Or as a man 
who is spoiled by one flaw in his brutality—when he allows 
himself to strike at the Arab girl? What I found im- 
possible to believe was that Strood could ever have carried 
out an expedition successfully. For no man who could 
do so would make the fatal mistake of threatening a great 
chief, when he and his party were in imminent danger, 
and he should know that the chief would never have come 
to the palaver, without surrounding the English party with 
his soldiers. Nor again is the connection between the 
schemes in the City and the schemes in Africa sufficiently 
close for dramatic intensity. It is a pity that Bastaple 
should not have known of the diamonds. Or Mr. Gals- 
worthy could have established a closer connection by 
allowing Tregay, the idealist journalist, to accompany the 
expedition. It is indeed difficult to understand how 
Tregay was prevented. In spite of flaws, however, the 
play is dramatically exciting, and is one of the best acted 
and best produced of the Reandean management since 
“R.U.R.” There is only one women’s part—Amina, the 
Arab girl, mistress of Herrick, the natural historian. This 
was superbly acted by Miss Hermione Baddeley, whose 
strange fierceness and tiger-like intensity would keep 
alive a much duller play than ‘“‘ The Forest.’’ Dramatic 
criticism in London is at a low ebb when a performance 
such as Miss Baddeley’s can be greeted, as it was in some 
papers, quite perfunctorily as ‘‘alert.’’ Since Meggie 
Albanesi began to act we have seen no young actress 
with such natural force, such intuitive sense of the drama, 
such an absence of the cheaper theatrical tricks. Mr. 
Leslie Banks was impressive as Strood; but I find it 
hard to think of him as the typical strong ‘“ leader of 
men’’: he is too intelligent for the part, and sometimes 
I think his acting betrayed the fact that he himself suspects 
this. Of the other parts, Mr. J. H. Roberts was exquisite 
as Farrell, the confidential clerk. I would have trusted 
him with my overdraft to invest; and Mr. Dyall, hard 
and supremely competent as Bastaple. Mr. Hannen’s 
Tregay was a little too nervous, too whimsical, I thought ; 
while Mr. Irwin’s Beton was extraordinarily convincing, 
and Mr. Ian Hunter’s Captain Lockyer a very successful 
effort in a part which its simplicity made difficult. I 
particularly admired this actor’s manner of talking when 
he was questioning Strood. 
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